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TWO IRISH PLAYS FROM THE GAELIC ORIGINALS 
I— RIDERS TO THE SEA 


A Tragic Drama in One Act 
By J. M. SYNGE 


DRAMATIS PERSON 


MAurRYA. CATHLEEN, 
BARTLEY, Her Son. Nora, 


Men and Women 


Her two Daughters. 


SCENE: Island off the West of Ireland. Cottage kitchen, with nets, 
oil-skins, spinning wheel, some new boards standing by the wall, etc. 
CATHLEEN, a girl of about twenty, finishes kneading cake, and puts it down 
in the pot-oven by the fire; then wipes her hands, and begins to spin at the 
wheel. NORA, a young girl, puts her head in at the door. 


ORA [in a low voice]. Where is she? 
Cathleen. She’s lying down, God help her, and maybe 
sleeping, if she’s able. 
[Nora comes in softly, and takes a bundle from under 
her shawl. | 
Cathleen [spinning the wheel rapidly]. What is it you 
have? 
Nora. The young priest is after bringing them. It’s a shirt and a 
plain stocking were got off a drowned man in Donegal. 
[CATHLEEN stops her wheel with a sudden movement, and leens out 
to listen. | 
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Nora. We’re to find out if it’s Michael’s they are, some time herself 
will be down looking by the sea. 

Cathleen. How would they be Michael’s, Nora? How would he go 
the length of that way to the far north? 

Nora. The young priest says he’s known the like of it.—‘If it’s 
Michael’s they are,’ says he, ‘ you can tell herself he’s got a clean burial by 
the grace of God, and if they’re not his let no one say a word about them, 
for she'll be getting her death,’ says he, ‘with crying and lamenting.’ 
[ The door which Nora half closed behind her is blown open by a gust of 
wind. | 

Cathleen (looking out anxiously|. Did you ask him would he stop 
Bartley going this day to Connemara? 

Nora. ‘I won't stop him,’ says he, ‘but let you not be afraid. Her- 
self does be saying prayers half through the night, and the Almighty God 
won't leave her destitute,’ says he, ‘ with no son living.’ 

Cathleen. Is the sea bad by the white rocks, Nora? 

Nora. Middling bad, God help us. There’s a great roaring in the 
west, and it’s worse it'll be getting when the tide’s turned to the wind. 
[She goes over to the table with the bundle.| Shall I open it now? 

Cathleen. Maybe she’d wake up on us, and come in before we'd done. 
[Coming to the table] —It’s a long time we'll be, and the two of us crying. 

Nora [goes to the inner door and listens]. She’s moving about on 
the bed. She’ll be coming in a minute. 

Cathleen. Give me the ladder, and I'll put them -up in the turf-loft, 
the way she won’t know of them at all, and maybe when the tide turns she’ll 
be going down to see would he be floating from the east. 

[ They put the ladder against the gable of the chimney, and CATHLEEN 
goes up under the thatch with the bundle in her hand. Maurya, the old 
woman, comes from the inner room. ] 

Maurya [looking up at CATHLEEN and speaking querulously]. Isn't 
it turf enough you have for this day and evening? 

Cathleen. There’s a cake baking at the fire for a short space [throw- 
ing down turf], and Bartley will want it when the tide turns if he goes to 
Connemara. 

TNora picks up the turf and puts it round the pot-oven. | 

Maurya [sitting down on a stool at the fire]. He won't go this day 
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with the wind rising from the south and west. He won’t go this day, for 
the young priest will stop him surely. 

Nora. He'll not stop him, mother, and I heard Eamon Simon and 
Stephen Pheety and Colum Shawn saying he would go. 

Maurya. Where is he itself? 

Nora. He went down to see would there be another boat sailing in 
the week, and |’m thinking it won’t be long till he’s here now, for the tide’s 
turning at the green head, and the hooker’s tacking from the east. 

Cathleen. I hear someone passing the big stones. 

Nora [looking out]. He’s coming now, and he is in a hurry. 

Bartley [comes in and looks arcund the room. Speaking sadly and 
quietly]. Where is the bit of new rope, Cathleen, was bought in Conne- 
mara? 

Cathleen. [coming down]. Give it to him, Nora; it’s on a nail by 
the white boards. I hung it up this morning, for the pig with the black 
feet was eating it. 

Nora [giving him arope]. Is that it, Bartley? 

Maurya. You'd do right to leave that rope, Bartley, hanging by the 
beards. [Bartley takes the rope|—JIt will be wanting in this place, I’m 
telling you, if Michael is washed up tomorrow morning, or the next morn- 
ing, or any morning in the week, for it’s a deep grave we'll make him by 
the grace of God. ; 

Bartley [beginning to work with the rope]. I’ve no halter the way 
I can ride down on the mare, and I must go now quickly. This is the one 
boat going for two weeks or beyond it, and the fare will be a good fare I 
heard them saying below. 

Maurya. It’s a hard thing they'll be saying below if the body is 
washed up and there’s no man in it to make the coffin, and I after giving a 
big price for the finest white boards you’ld find in Connemara. 

[She looks round at the boards.] 

Bartley. How would it be washed up, and we after looking each day 
for nine days, and a strong wind blowing a while back from the west and 
south ? 

Maurya. If it isn’t found itself, that wind is raising the sea, and 
there was a star up against the moon, and it rising in the night. If it was 
a hundred horses, or a thousand horses you had itself, what is the price of 
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a thousand horses against a son where there is one son only? 

Bartley [working at the halter, to CATHLEEN]. Let you go down 
each day, and see the sheep aren’t jumping in on the rye, and if the jobber 
comes you can sell the pig with the black feet if there is a good price going. 

Maurya. How would the like of her get a good price for a pig? 

Bartley [to CATHLEEN]. If the west wind holds with the last bit of 
the moon, let you and Nora get up weed enough for another cock for the 
kelp — It’s hard sot we'll be from this day with no one in it but one man 
to work. 

Maurya. It’s hard set we'll be surely the day you’re drown’d with 
the rest. What way will I live and the girls with me, and I an old woman 
looking for the grave? 

[BARTLEY lays down the halter; takes off his old coat, and puts on a 
newer one of the same flannel. | 

Bartley [to NoRA]. Is she coming to the pier? 

Nora [looking out]. She’s passing the green head and letting fall 
her sails. 

Bartley | getting his purse and tobacco]. I'll have half an hour to go 
down, and you'll see me coming again in two days, or in three days, or 
maybe in four days if the wind is bad — 

Maurya [turning round to the fire and putting her shawl over her 
head]. Isn’t it a hard and cruel man won’t hear a word from an old 
woman, and she holding him from the sea? 

Cathleen. It’s the life of a young man to be going on the sea, and 
who would listen to an old woman with one thing and she saying it over? 

Bartley [taking the halter]. 1 must go now quickly. I'll ride down 
on the red mare, and the gray pony’ll run behind me. . . . The blessing 
of God on you. . . . [He goes out]. 

Maurya [crying out as he is in the door]. He’s gone now, God spare 
us, and we’ll not see him again. He’s gone now and when the black night 
is falling I’ll have no son left me in the world. 

Cathleen. Why wouldn’t you give him your blessing and he looking 
round in the door? Isn’t sorrow enough is on everyone in this house with- 
out your sending him out with an unlucky word behind him and a hard word 
in his ear? 

[Maurya takes up the tongs and begins raking the fire aimlessly 
without looking round. | 
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Nora [turning towards her]. You're taking away the turf from the 
cake. 

Cathleen [crying out]. The Son of God forgive us, Nora, we’re after 
forgetting his bit of bread. [She comes over to the fire.] 

Nora. And it’s destroyed he’ll be going till dark night, and he after 
eating nothing since the sun went up. 

Cathleen [turning the cake out of the oven]. It’s destroyed he’ll be, 
surely . . . There’s no sense left on any person in a house where an old 
woman will be talking forever. 

[MAuRYA sways herself on her stool. 

Cathleen [cuts off some of the bread and rolls it in a cloth; to 
MauryA]. Let you go down now to the spring well and give him this 
and he passing. You'll see him then and the dark word will be broken and 
you can say ‘God speed you,’ the way he’ll be easy in his mind. 

Maurya [taking the bread. . . . Will I be in it as soon as himself? 

Cathleen. . . . If you go now quickly. 

Maurya [standing up unsteadily]. . . . It’s hard set I am to walk. 

Cathleen [looking at her anxiously]. . . . Give her the stick, Nora, 
or maybe she’ll slip on the big stones. 

Nora. What stick? 

Cathleen. The stick Michael brought from Connemara. 

Maurya [taking a stick Nora gives her]. . . . In the big world the 
old people do be leaving things after them for their sons and children, but 
in this place it is the young men do be leaving things behind for them that 
do be old. [She goes out slowly. ] 

[ NorA goes over to the ladder. | 

Cathleen. Wait, Nora, maybe she’d turn back quickly. She’s that 
sorry, God help her, you wouldn’t know the thing she’d do. 

Nora. Is she gone round by the bush? 

Cathleen (looking out]. She’s gone now. Throw it down quickly, 
for the Lord knows when she’ll be out of it again. 

Nora [getting the bundle from the loft}. The young priest said he’d 
be passing tomorrow, and we might go down and speak to him below if it’s 
Michael’s they are surely. . . . 

Cathleen [taking the bundle]. Did he say what way they were 
found ? 
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Nora [coming down]. ‘There were two men,’ says he, ‘and they 
rowing round with poteen before the cocks crowed, and the oar of one of 
them caught the body and they passing the black cliffs of the north.’ 

Cathleen [trying to open the bundle]. Give me a knife, Nora, the 
string’s perished with the salt water, and there’s a black knot on it you 
wouldn’t loosen in a week. 

Nora [giving her a knife]. I’ve heard tell it was a long way to 
Donegal. .. . 

Cathleen [cutting the string]. It is surely. There was a man in 
here a while ago—the man sold us that knife — and he said if you set off 
walking from the rocks beyond, it would be in seven days you’d be in 
Donegal. 

Nora. And what time would a man take and he floating? 

[CATHLEEN opens the bundle and takes out a bit of a shirt and a 
stocking. They look at them eagerly. | 

Cathleen [in a low voice]. The Lord spare us, Nora; isn’t it a queer 
hard thing to say if it’s his they are surely? 

Nora. I'll get his shirt off the hook the way we can put the one 
flannel on the other. [She looks through some clothes hanging in the 
corner]. It’s not with them, Cathleen, and where will it be? 

Cathleen. I’m thinking Bartley put it on him in the morning, for his 
own shirt was heavy with the salt in it [pointing to the corner]. There’sa 
bit of a sleeve was of the same stuff. Give me that and it will do. 

[Nora brings it to her and they compare the flannel. | 

Cathleen. . . . It’s the same stuff, Nora; but if it is itself, aren’t there 
great rolls of it in the shops of Galway, and isn’t it many another man may 
have a shirt of it as well as Michael himself ? 

Nora [who has taken up the stocking and counted the stitches, crying 
out]. It’s Michael’s, Cathleen, it’s Michael’s; God spare his soul, and 
what will herself say when she hears this story and Bartley on the sea? 

Cathleen [taking the stocking]. It’s a plain stocking. 

Nora. It’s the second one of the third pair I knitted, and I put up 
threescore stitches, and I dropped four of them. 

Cathleen [counts the stitches] . . . It’s that number is in it. [Cry- 
ing out] Ah, Nora, isn’t it a bitter thing to think of him floating that way 
to the far north, and no one to keen him but the black hags that do be flying 
on the sea? 
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Nora [swinging herself half round, and throwing out her arm on the 
clothes]. . . . And isn’t it a pitiful thing when there is nothing left of a 
man who was a great rower and fisher, but a bit of an old shirt and a plain 
stocking ? 

Cathleen [after an instant]. . . . Tell me is herself coming, Nora? 
I hear a little sound on the path. 

Nora [looking out] . . . She is, Cathleen. She’s coming up to the 
door. 

Cathleen. Put these things away before she’ll come in. Maybe it’s 
easier she’ll be after giving her blessing to Bartley, and we won’t let on 
we've heard anything the time he’s on the sea. 

Nora [helping CATHLEEN to close the bundle]. We'll put them here 
inthe corner. [They put them into a hole in the chimney corner. CATH- 
LEEN goes back to the spinning wheel. | 

Nora. Will she see it was crying I was? 

Cathleen. Keep your back to the door the way the light’ll not be 
on you. 

[Nora sits down at the chimney corner, with her back to the door. 
MAURYA comes in very slowly, without looking at the girls, and goes over 
to her stool at the other side of the fire. The cloth with the bread is still 
in her hand. The girls look at each other, and Nora points to the bundle 
of bread. | 

Cathleen [after spinning for a moment] . . . You didn’t give him 
his bit of bread? 

[Maurya begins to keen softly, without turning round. | 

Cathleen. Did you see him riding down? 

[ MAuRYA goes on keening. | 

Cathleen [a little impatiently]. God forgive you; isn’t it a better 
thing to raise your voice and tell what you’ve seen, than to be making 
lamentation for a thing that’s done? Did you see Bartley, I’m saying 
to you? 

Maurya [with a weak voice]. My heart’s broken from this day. 

Cathleen [as before]. Did you see Bartley? 

Maurya. I seen the fearfulest thing. 

Cathleen [leaves her wheel, and looks out}. God forgive you; he’s 
riding the mare now over the green head, and the gray pony behind him. 
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Maurya (starts, so that her shawl falls back from her head and shows 
her white tossed hair. With a frightened voice}. The gray pony behind 
him . 

Cathleen [coming to the fire}. What is it ails you, at all? 

Maurya [speaking very slowly] .. . I’ve seen the fearfulest thing 
any person has seen, since the day Bride Dara saw the dead man with the 
child in his arms. 

Cathleen and Nora. Uah! 

[ They crouch down in front of the old woman at the fire.} 

Nora. Tell us what it is you seen. 

Maurya. . . . I went down to the spring well, and I stood there saying 
a prayer to myself. Then Bartley came along, and he riding on the red 
mare with the gray pony behind him [she puts up her hands, as if to hide 
something from her eyes]. The Son of God spare us, Nora. 

Cathleen. What is it you seen? 

Maurya. I seen Michael himself. 

Cathleen [speaking softly]. You did not, mother; it wasn’t Michael 
you seen, for his body is after being found in the far north, and he’s got a 
clean burial by the grace of God. 

Maurya {a little defiantly]. I’m after seeing him this day, and he 
riding and galloping. Bartley came first on the red mare: and I tried to 
say ‘God speed you,’ but something choked the words in my throat. He 
went by quickly; and ‘ the blessing of God on you,’ says he, and I could say 
nothing. I looked up then, and I crying, at the gray pony, and there was 
Michael upon it — with fine clothes on him, and new shoes on his feet. 

Cathleen [begins to keen]. It’s destroyed we are from this day. It’s 
destroyed, surely. 

Nora. Didn’t the young priest say the Almighty God won't leave 
her destitute with no son living? 

Maurya [in a low voice but clearly]. It’s little the like of him knows 
of the sea. — Bartley will be lost now, and let you call in Eamon and make 
me a good coffin out of the white boards, for I won’t live after them. I’ve 
had a husband, and a husband’s father, and six sons in this house — six fine 
men, though it was a hard birth I.had with everyone of them and they 
coming to the world — and there were some of them were found and some 
of them were not found, but they’re gone now the lot of them. There was 
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Stephen and Shawn were lost in the great wind, and found after in the Bay 
of Gregory of the Golden Mouth, and carried up the two of them on one 
plank, and in by that door. 

[She pauses for a moment, the girls start as if they heard something 
through the door that is half open behind them. | 

Nora [in a whisper]. Did you hear that, Cathleen? Did you hear 
a noise in the North-East? 

Cathleen [in a whisper]. There’s some one after crying out by the 
seashore. 

Maurya [continues without hearing anything|. There was Sheamus 
and his father, and his own father again, were lost in a dark night, and not 
a stick or sign was seen of them when the sun went up . . . There was 
Patch after was drowned out of a curagh that turned over. I was sitting 
here with Bartley, and he a baby, lying on my two knees and I saw two 
women, and three women, and- four women coming in, and they crossing 
themselves, and not saying a word. . . . I looked out then, and there were 
men coming after them, and they holding a thing in the half of a red sail, 
and water dripping out of it—it was a dry day, Nora—and leaving a 
track to the door. [She pauses again with her hand stretched out towards 
the door. It opens softly and old women begin to come in, crossing them- 
selves on the threshold, and kneeling down in front of the stage with their 
backs to the people, and the white waist-bands of the red petticoats they 
wear over their heads just seen from behind. | 

Maurya [half in a dream, to Cathleen]. Is it Patch, or Michael, or 
what is it at all? 

Cathleen. Michael is after being found in the far north, and when 
he is found there, how could he be here in this place ? 

Maurya. ‘There does be a power of young men floating round in the 
sea, and what way would they know if it was Michael they had, or another 
man like him, for when a man is nine days in the sea, and a wind blowing, 
it’s hard set his own mother would be to say what man was in it. 

Cathleen. It’s Michael, God spare him, for they’re after sending us 
a bit of his clothes from the far north. [She reaches out and hands 
Maurya the clothes that belonged to Michael. Maurya stands up slowly, 
and takes them in her hands. . . . NORA looks out.) 

Nora. They’re carrying a thing among them and there’s water drip- 
ping out of it and leaving a track by the big stones. . . . 
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Cathleen [in a whisper to the women who have come in]. It is Bart- 
ley it is? 

One of the women. . . . It is surely, God rest his soul. 

[The two younger women come in and pull out the table. Then men 
carry in the body of Bartley, laid on a plank, with a bit of sail over it, and 
lay it on the table. | 

Cathleen [to the women, as they are doing so}. What way was he 
drowned ? 

One of the women. The gray pony knocked him over into the sea, 
and he was washed out where there is a great surf on the white rocks. 

[Maurya has gone over and knelt down at the head of the table. 
The women are keening softly and swaying themselves with a slow move- 
ment. CATHLEEN and Nora kneel at the other end of the table. The 
men kneel near the door. | 

Maurya [raising her head and speaking as if she did not see the people 
round her]. They’re all gone now, and there isn’t anything more the sea 
can doto me... I’ll have no call now to be up crying and praying when 
the wind breaks from the south, and you can hear the surf is in the east, 
and the surf is in the west, making a great stir with the two noises, and they 
hitting one on the other. I'll have no call now to be going down and get- 
ting Holy Water in the dark nights after Shamhain, and I won’t care what 
way the sea is when the other women will be keening . . [To Nora.} . . 
Give me the Holy Water, Nora, there’s a small sup still on the dresser. 
[Nora gives it to her.] 

Maurya drops MIcHAEL’s clothes across BARTLEY’s feet and 
sprinkles the Holy Water over him]. . . . It isn’t that I haven’t said 
prayers in the dark night till you wouldn’t know what I’ld be saying; but it’s 
a great rest I’ll have now, and it’s time surely. It’s a great rest I'll have 
now, and great sleeping in the long nights after Samhain, if it’s only a bit 
of wet flour we do have to eat, and maybe a fish that would be stinking. 
[She kneels down again, crossing herself, and saying prayers under her 
breath. | 

Cathleen [to one of the men]. Maybe yourself and Eamon would 
make a coffin when the sun rises. We have fine white boards herself 
bought, God help her, thinking Michael would be found, and I have a 
new cake you can eat while you'll be working. 

The Man [looking at the boards]. Are there nails with them? 
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Cathleen. There are not, Colum; we didn’t think of the nails. 

Another Man. It’s a great wonder she wouldn’t think of the nails, 
and all the coffins she’s seen made already. 

Cathleen. It’s getting old she is and broken. 

[MaAuRYA stands up again very slowly and spreads out the pieces of 
Michael's clothes beside the body, sprinkling them with the last of the Holy 
W ater. | 

Nora [in a whisper to Cathleen]. She’s quiet now and easy; but the 
day Michael was drowned you could hear her crying out from this to the 
spring well. It’s fonder she was of Michael, and would anyone have 
thought that? 

Cathleen [slowly and clearly}. An old woman will be soon tired with 
anything she will do, and isn’t it nine days herself is after crying, and keen- 
ing, and making great sorrow in the house? 

Maurya [puts the empty cup mouth downward on the table, and lays 
her hands together on BARTLEY’s feet]. They’re all together this time, 
and the end is come. May the Almighty God have mercy on Bartley’s soul, 
and on Michael’s soul, and on the souls of Sheamus, and Patch, and Stephen, 
and Shawn [bending her head], and may He have mercy on my soul, Nora, 


and on the soul of everyone is left living in the world. [She pauses, and 
the keen rises a little more loudly from the women, then sinks away.] 

Maurya [continuing]. Michael has a clean burial in the far north, 
by the grace of the Almighty God. Bartley will have a fine coffin out of 
the white boards, and a deep grave surely. What more can we want than 
that? No man at all can be living forever, and we must be satisfied. 
[She kneels down again, and the curtain falls slowly. | 





II— THE TWISTING OF THE ROPE 
A Comedy in One Act 
By DoucLas HyDE 


DRAMATIS PERSONA 


HANRAHAN, a wandering poet. Maurya, the woman of the house. 
SHEAMUS O’HERAN, engaged to SHEELA, a neighbor. 
Oona. Oona, Maurya’s daughter. 


Neighbors and a piper who have come to MAuRYA’S house for a dance. 


SCENE: A farmer’s house in Munster a hundred years ago. Men 
and women moving about and standing round the walls as if they had just 
finished a dance. HANRAHAN, in the foreground, talking to OONA. 

The piper is beginning a preparatory drone for another dance, but 
SHAMUS brings him a drink and he stops. A man has come and holds out 
his hand to OONA, as if to lead her out, but she pushes him away. 


ONA. Don’t be bothering me now; don’t you see I’m listening 
to what he is saying? [Yo HANRAHAN.] Go on with 
what you were saying just now. 

Hanrahan. What did that fellow want of you? 
Oona. He wanted the next dance with me, but I 
wouldn’t give it to him. 

Hanrahan. And why would you give it to him? Do you think I’d 
let you dance with anyone but myself, and I here? I had no comfort or 
satisfaction this long time until I came here tonight, and till I saw yourself. 

Oona. What comfort am I to you? 

Hanrahan. When a stick is half burned in the fire, does it not get 
comfort when water is poured on it? 

Oona. But, sure, you are not half burned. 

Hanrahan. I am; and three-quarters of my heart is burned, and 
scorched and consumed, struggling with the world, and the world struggling 
with me. 

Oona. You don’t look that bad. 

Hanrahan. O, Oona ni Regaun, you have not knowledge of the life 
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of a poor bard, without house or home or havings, but he going and ever 
going a drifting through the wide world, without a person with him but him- 
self. There is not a morning in the week when I rise up that I do not say 
to myself that it would be better to be in the grave than to be wandering. 
There is nothing standing to me but the gift I got from God, my share of 
songs; when I begin upon them, my grief and my trouble go from me; I 
forget my persecution and my ill luck; and now since I saw you, Oona, I see 
there is something that is better even than the songs. 

Oona. Poetry is a wonderful gift from God; and as long as you have 
that, you are richer than the people of stock and store, the people of cows 
and cattle. 

Hanrahan. Ah, Oona, it is a great blessing, but it is a great curse as 
well for a man, he to be a poet. Look at me: have I a friend in this world? 
Is there a man alive that has a wish for me? is there the love of anyone at 
allon me? I am going like a poor lonely barnacle goose throughout the 
world; like Oisin after the Fenians; every person hates me: you do not hate 
me, Oona? 

Oona. Do not say a thing like that; it is impossible that anyone would 
hate you. 

Hanrahan. Come and we will sit in the corner of the room together; 
and I will tell you the little song I made for you; it is for you I made it. 
[ They go to acorner and sit down together. SHEELA comes in at the door. 

Sheela. 1 came to you as quick as I could. 

Maurya. And a hundred welcomes to you. 

Sheela. What have you going on now? 

Maurya. Beginning we are; we had one jig, and now the piper is 
drinking a glass. They’ll begin dancing again in a minute when the piper 
is ready. - 

Sheela. There are a good many people gathering in to you tonight. 
We will have a fine dance. 

Maurya. Maybe so, Sheela; but there’s a man of them there, and I’d 
sooner him out than in. 

Sheela. It’s about the long red man you are talking, isn’t it—the 
man that is in close talk with Oona in the corner? Where is he from, and 
who is he himself? 

Maurya. That’s the greatest vagabond ever came into Ireland; Tu- 
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maus Hanrahan they call him; but it’s Hanrahan the rogue he ought to have 
been christened by right. Aurah, wasn’t there the misfortune on me, him 
to come in to us at all tonight ? 

Sheela. What sort of a person is he? Isn’t he a man that makes 
songs, out of Connacht? I heard talk of him before; and they say there 
is not another dancer in Ireland so good as him. I would like to see him 
dance. 

Maurya. Bad luck to the vagabond! It is well I know what sort 
he is; because there was a kind of friendship between himself and the first 
husband I had; and it is often I heard from poor Diarmuid — the Lord have 
mercy on him! — what sort of a person he was. He was a. schoolmaster 
down in Connacht; but he used to have every trick worse than another; ever 
making songs he used to be, and drinking whiskey and setting quarrels afoot 
among the neighbors with his share of talk. They say there isn’t a woman 
in the five provinces that he wouldn’t deceive. He is worse than Donal na 
Greina long ago. But the end of the story is that the priest routed him 
out of the parish altogether; he got another place then, and followed on at 
the same tricks until he was routed out again, and another again with it. 
Now he has neither place nor house nor anything, but he to be going the 
country, making songs and getting a night’s lodging from the people; nobody 
will refuse him, because they are afraid of him. He’s a great poet, and 
maybe he’d make a rann on you that would stick to you for ever, if you were 
to anger him. 

Sheela. God preserve us; but what brought him in tonight? 

Maurya. He was traveling the country and he heard there was to 
be a dance here, and he came in because he knew us; he was rather great with 
my first husband. It is wonderful how he is making out his way of life at 
all, and he with nothing but his share of songs. They say there is no place 
that he’ll go to, that the women don’t love him, and that the men don’t 
hate him. 

Sheela [catching Maurya by the shoulder]. Turn your head, 
Maurya; look at him now, himself and your daughter, and their heads 
together; he’s whispering in her ear; he’s after making a poem for her and 
he’s whispering it in her ear. Oh, the villain, he’ll be putting his spells on 


her now. 
Maurya. Ohone, go deo! isn’t it a misfortune that he came? He’s 
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talking every moment with Oona since he came in three hours ago. I did 
my best to separate them from one another, but it failed me. Poor Oona 
is given up to every sort of old songs and old made-up stories; and she thinks 
it sweet to be listening to him. The marriage is settled between herself and 
Sheamus O’Herin there, a quarter from today. Look at poor Sheamus at 
the door, and he watching them. There is grief and hanging of the head 
on him; it’s easy to see that he’d like to choke the vagabond this minute. 
I am greatly afraid that the head will be turned on Oona with his share of 
blathering. As sure as I am alive there will come evil out of this night. 

Sheela. And couldn’t you put him out? 

Maurya. Icould. There’s no person here to help him unless there 
would be a woman or two; but he is a great poet, and he has a curse that 
would split the trees, and that would burst the stones. ‘They say the seed 
will rot in the ground and the milk go from the cows when a poet like him 
makes a curse, if a person routed him out of the house; but if he was once 
out, I’ll go bail I wouldn’t let him in again. 

Sheela. If himself were to go out willingly, there would be no virtue 
in his curse then. 

Maurya. There would not, but he will not go out willingly, and I 
cannot rout him out myself for fear of his curse. 

Sheela. Look at poor Sheamus. He is going over to her. [SHEA- 
MUS gets up and goes over to her. 

Sheamus. Will you dance this reel with me, Oona, as soon as the piper 
is ready? 

Hanrahan [rising up|. 1 am Tumaus Hanrahan, and I am speaking 
now to Oona ni Regaun; and as she is willing to be talking to me, I will 
allow no living person to come between us. 

Sheamus [without heeding HANRAHAN]. Will you not dance with 
me, Oona? 

Hanrahan [savagely]. Didn't I tell you now that it was to me Oona 
ni Regaun was talking? Leave that on the spot, you clown, and do not raise 
a disturbance here. 

Sheamus. Oona 

Hanrahan [shouting]. Leave that! [SHEAMUS goes away, and 
comes over to the two old women. | 

Sheamus. Maurya Regaun, I am asking leave of you to throw that 

2 
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ill-mannerly, drunken vagabond out of the house. Myself and my two 
brothers will put him out if you will allow us; and when he’s outside I’ll 
settle with him. 

Maurya. Sheamus, do not; I am afraid of him. That man has a 
curse they say that would split the trees. 

Sheamus. I don’t care if he had a curse that would overthrow the 
heavens; it is on me it will fall, and I defy him! If he were to kill me on 
the moment, I will not allow him to put his spells on Oona. Give me leave, 
Maurya. 

Sheela. Donot, Sheamus. I have a better advice than that. 

Sheamus. What advice is that? 

Sheela. I have a way in my head to put him out. If you follow my 
advice, he will go out himself as quiet as a lamb; and when you get him out, 
slap the door on him, and never let him in again. 

Maurya. Luck from God on you, Sheela, and tell us what’s in your 
head. 

Sheela. We will do it as nice and easy as you ever saw. We will put 
him to twist a hay-rope till he is outside, and then we will shut the door on 
him. 

Sheamus. It’s easy to say, but not easy to do. He will say to you, 
* Make a hay-rope yourself.’ 

Sheela. We will say then that no one ever saw a hay-rope made, that 
there is no one at all in the house to make the beginning of it. 

Sheamus. But will he believe that we never saw a hay-rope? 

Sheela. He believe it, is it? He'd believe anything; he’d believe that 
himself is king over Ireland when he has a glass taken, as he has now. 

Sheamus. But what excuse can we make for saying we want a hay- 
rope? 

Maurya. Can’t you think of something yourself, Sheamus? 

Sheamus. Sure, I can say the wind is rising, and I must bind the 
thatch, or it will be off the house. 

Sheela. But he’ll know the wind is not rising if he does but listen at 
the door. You must think of some other excuse, Sheamus. 

Sheamus. Wait, I have a good idea now; say there is a coach upset at 
the bottom of the hill, and that they are asking for a hay-rope to mend it 
with. He can’t see as far as that from the door, and he won’t know it’s not 
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true it is. 

Maurya. That’s the story, Sheela. Now, Sheamus, go among the 
people and tell them the secret. Tell them what they have to say, that no 
one at all in this country ever saw a hay-rope, and put a good skin on the lie 
yourself. [SHEAMUS goes from person to person whispering to them, and 
some of them begin laughing. The piper has begun playing. Three or 
four couples rise up. | 

Hanrahan [after looking at them for a couple of minutes]. Whisht! 
Let ye sit down! Do ye call that dragging, dancing? You are tramping 
the floor like so many cattle. You are as heavy as bullocks, as awkward as 
asses. May my-throat be choked if I would not sooner be looking at as 
many lame ducks hopping on one leg through the house. Leave the floor 
to Oona ni Regaun and to me. 

One of the men going to dance. And for what would we leave the 
floor to you? 

Hanrahan. The swan of the brink of the waves, the royal phenix, 
the pearl of the white breast, the Venus amongst the women, Oona ni Regaun, 
is standing up with me, and any place she rises up, the sun and the moon 
bow to her, and so shall ye yet. She is too handsome, too sky-like for any 


other woman to be near her. But wait a while! Before I’ll show you 
how the Connacht boy can dance, I will give you the poem I made on the star 
of the province of Munster, on Oona ni Regaun. Get up, O sun among 
women, and we will sing the song together, verse about, and then we’ll show 
them what right dancing is! [OONA rises. ] 


Hanrahan. 


She is white Oona of the yellow hair, 

The Coolin that was destroying my heart inside me; 
She is my secret love and my lasting affection; 

I care not for ever for any woman but her. 


Oona. 


O bard of the black eye, it is you 

Who have found victory in the world and fame; 
I call on yourself and I praise your mouth; 

You have set my heart in my breast astray. 
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Hanrahan. 


O fair Oona of the golden hair, 

My desire, my affection, my love and my store, 
Herself will go with her bard afar; 

She has hurt his heart in his breast greatly. 


Oona. 


I would not think the night long nor the day, 

Listening to your fine discourse ; 

More melodious is your mouth than the singing of the birds; 
From my heart in my breast you have found love. 


Hanrahan. 


I walked myself the entire world, 
England, Ireland, France, and Spain; 
I never saw at home or afar 

Any girl under the sun like fair Oona. 


Oona. 


I have heard the melodious harp 

On the streets of Cork playing to us; 

More melodious by far I thought your voice, 
More melodious by far your mouth than that. 


Hanrahan. 


I was myself one time a poor barnacle goose; 
The night was not plain to me more than the day 
Till I got sight of her; she is the love of my heart 
That banished from me my grief and my misery. 


Oona. 


I was myself on the morning of yesterday 
Walking beside the wood at the break of day: 
There was a bird there was singing sweetly, 
How I love love, and is it not beautiful? 
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[A shout and a noise, and SHEAMUS O’HERAN rushes in. ] 

Sheamus. Ububu! Ohone-y-o, go deo! ‘The big coach is over- 
thrown at the foot of the hill! The bag in which the letters of the country 
are is bursted; and there is neither tie, nor cord, nor rope, nor anything to 
bind it up. They are calling out now for a hay sugaun — whatever kind of 
thing that is; the letters and the coach will be Jost for want of a hay sugaun 
to bind them. 

Hanrahan. Do not be bothering us; we have our poem done, and we 
are going to dance. The coach does not come this way at all. 

Sheamus. The coach does come this way now; but sure you’re a 
stranger, and you don’t know. Doesn't the coach come over the hill now, 
neighbors ? 

All. It does, it does, surely. 

Hanrahan. 1 don’t care whether it does come or whether it doesn’t. 
I would sooner twenty coaches to be overthrown on the road than the pearl 
of the white breast to be stopped from dancing to us. Tell the coachman 
to twist a rope for himself. 

Sheamus. Oh! murder! he can’t. There’s that much vigor, and fire, 
and activity, and courage in the horses, that my poor coachman must take 
them by the heads; it’s on the pinch of his life he’s able to control them; 
he’s afraid of his soul they’ll go from him of a rout. They are neighing 
like anything; you never saw the like of them for wild horses. 

Hanrahan. Are there no other people in the coach that will make a 
rope, if the coachman has to be at the horses’ heads? Leave that, and let 
us dance. 

Sheamus. There are three others in it; but as to one of them, he is 
one-handed, and another man of them, he’s shaking and trembling with the 
fright he got; ‘it’s not in him now to stand up on his two feet with the fear 
that’s on him; and as for the third man, there isn’t a person in this country 
would speak to him about a rope at all, for his own father was hanged with 
a rope last year for stealing sheep. 

Hanrahan. Then let one of yourselves twist a rope so, and leave the 
floor tous. [ToOoNA.] Now, O star of women, show me how Juno goes 
among the gods, or Helen for whom Troy was destroyed. By my word, 
since Deirdre died, for whom Naoise, son of Usnech, was put to death, her 
heir is not in Ireland today but yourself. Let us begin. 
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Sheamus. . Do not begin until we have a rope; we are not able to twist 
a rope; there’s nobody here can twist a rope. 

Hanrahan. There’s nobody here is able to twist a rope? 

All. Nobody at all. 

Sheela. And that’s true; nobody in this place ever made a hay sugaun. 
I don’t believe there’s a person in tls house who ever saw one itself but me. 
It’s well I remember when I was a little girsha that I saw one of them on a 
goat that my grandfather brought with him out of Connacht. All the 
people used to be saying: “‘Aurah, what sort of a thing is that at all?” 
And he said that it was a sugaun that was in it; and that people used to make 
the like of that down in Connacht. He said that one man would go holding 
the hay, and another man twisting it. I'll hold the hay now; and you'll go 
twisting it. 

Sheamus. I'll bring in a lock of hay. [He goes out.] 


Hanrahan. 


I will make a dispraising of the province of Munster: 

They do not leave the floor to us; 

It isn’t in them to twist even a sugaun; 

The province of Munster without nicety, without prosperity. 


Disgust for ever on the province of Munster, 

That they do not leave us the floor; 

The province of Munster of the foul clumsy people. 
They cannot even twist a sugaun! 


Sheamus [coming back]. Here’s the hay now. 

Hanrahan. Give it here to me; I'll show ye what the well-learned, 
hardy, honest, clever, sensible Connachtman will do, that has activity and 
full deftness in his hands, and sense in his head, and courage in his heart; 
but that the misfortune and the great trouble of the world directed him 
among the lebidins of the province of Munster, without honor, without 
nobility, without knowledge of the swan beyond the duck, or of the gold 
beyond the brass, or of the lily beyond the thistle, or of the star of young 
women, and the pearl of the white breast, beyond their own share of sluts 
and slatterns. Give me a kippeen. [4 man hands him a stick; he puts a 
wisp of hay round it, and begins twisting it; and SHEELA giving him out 
the hay. | 
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Hanrahan. 


There is a pearl of a woman giving light to us; 

She is my love; she is my desire; 

She is fair Oona, the gentle queen-woman. 

And the Munstermen do not understand half her courtesy. 


These Munstermen are blinded by God; 

They do not recognize the swan beyond the gray duck; 

But she will come with me, my fine Helen, 

Where her person and her beauty shall be praised forever. 


Arrah, wisha, wisha, wisha! isn’t this the fine village? isn’t this the 
exceeding village? The village where there be that many rogues hanged 
that the people have no want of ropes with all the ropes that they steal from 
the hangman! 

The sensible Connachtman makes 
A rope for himself; 

But the Munsterman steals it 
From the hangman; 


That I may see a fine rope, 
A rope of hemp yet, 

A stretching on the throats 
Of every person here! 


On account of one woman only the Greeks departed, and they never 
stopped, and they never greatly stayed, till they destroyed Troy; and on 
account of one woman only this village shall be damned; go deo, ma neoir, 
and to the womb of judgment, by God of the graces, eternally and everlast- 
ingly, because they did not understand that Oona ni Regaun is the second 
Helen, who was born in their midst, and that she overcame in beauty Deirdre 
and Venus, and all that came before or that will come after her! 


But she will come with me, my pearl of a woman, 
To the province of Connacht of the fine people; 
She will receive feasts, wine, and meat, 

High dances, sport, and music! 
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Oh, wisha, wisha! that the sun may never rise upon this village; and 
that the stars may never shine on it; and that . [He is by this time 
outside the door. All the men make a rush at the door and shut it. OONA 
runs towards the door, but the women seize her. SHEAMUS goes over 
to her. | 

Oona. Oh! oh! oh! do not put him out; let him back; that is Tumaus 
Hanrahan — he is a poet —he is a bard —he is a wonderful man. Oh, 
let him back; do not do that to him! 

Sheamus. Oh Oona ban, acushla dilis, let him be; he is gone now, 
and his share of spells with him! He will be gone out of your head to- 
morrow; and you will be gone out of his head. Don’t you know that I 
like you better than a hundred thousand Deirdres, and that you are my one 
pearl of a woman in the world? 

Hanrahan (outside, beating on the door]. Open, open, open; let me 
in! Oh, my seven hundred thousand curses on you — the curse of the weak 
and of the strong—the curse of the poets and of the bards upon you! 
The curse of the priests on you and the friars! The curse of the bishops 
upon you, and the Pope! The curse of the widows on you, and the chil- 
dren! Open! [He beats on the door again and again. | 

Sheamus. Iam thankful to ye, neighbors; and Oona will be thankful 
to ye tomorrow. Beat away, you vagabond! Do your dancing out there 
with yourself now! Isn’t it a fine thing for a man to be listening to the 
storm outside, and himself quiet and easy beside the fire? Beat away, beat 
away! Where’s Connacht now? 
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Browning’s ‘ Return of the Druses’ in Lyric Form, A Libretto for 
presentation of the Play in monologue. 


By CHARLOTTE PORTER 
I. THE Joy Sonc— Home To LEBANON 


HE moon is carried off in purple fire: 
Day breaks at last! 
O Lebanon! We come, 
The Druses come! Warders on Lebanon 
Of the World’s Secret since the birth of Time! 
We rise! We shout! The mystic tribe returns 
That flying the approach of Osman, bore 
Our faith, the merest spark, from Syria’s ridge, 
Its birthplace, hither! ‘Let the sea divide 
This hunter from his prey!’ we said, ‘ and safe 
In this dim islet’s virgin solitude 
Tend we our faith, the spark, till happier time 
Fan it to fire; till Hakeem rise again, 
And reinstating all in power and bliss 
Lead us himself to Lebanon once more.’ 
Thus we departed years ago, calling 
*Twixt us and Osman’s rage a race self-vowed 
To endless warfare with his hordes and him — 
These White Cross Knights of the adjacent isle. 
But these false knights we thus solicited 
For aid, bestowed on us a fiercer pest 
Than aught we fled—their Prefect. He began 
His promised mere paternal governance 
By a prompt massacre of all our Sheikhs 
Able to thwart these Knights in their foul scheme 
Of crushing, with our nation’s memory, 
All hope of our return, and taming us 
Bond slaves to Rhodes forever ! 


(23) 
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Ay! and now 

These Knights at last throw off the mask — transfer 
This islet, they are but protectors of, 
To their own ever-craving liege, the Church, 
Who licenses all crimes that pay her thus. 
We from their Prefect to their Patriarch 
Are passed, sold sheep to feed his Nuncio’s shears! 
But now arises Djabal, our Sheikh’s son, 
So to dispose events that when this morn, 
The pact of villainy complete, there comes 
This Patriarch’s Nuncio with this Master’s Prefect 
Their treason to consummate — they will face 
For a crouching handful, an uplifted nation, 
For simulated Christians, confessed Druses, 
And for base slaves past hope of Lebanon, 
Freedmen returning there ’neath Venice’ flag: 
Venice whose promised argosies now sail 
Toward harbor. 

So we rise, rejoice, return! 
This Prefect lands from Rhodes without a sign 
That he suspects aught since he left our isle 
Nor in his train ’s a single guard beyond 
The few he sailed with hence. And from the South 
This Nuncio’s galley brings him to our trap. 
Breathes free the Prefect? The more surely slain! 
The spoiler ’s spoiled! Idly the Nuncio comes! 
Feebly the crossed-keys’ flag flaps at the mast! 
Hail Venice! See! Where Venice looms afar! 
The argosies of Venice like a cloud 
Bear up from Candia in the distance. Joy! 
We shall see home, see home, see Lebanon! 
Shall banquet in the sombre groves again! 
Summon our people! Call them! Bid all forth! 
Tell them the long-kept secret, old and young! 
Set free the captive, let the trampled raise 
Their faces from the dust! Hail Djabal, Hail! 
Freed are the Druses, and our Khalif’s reign 
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Begins anew. Say ‘Venice for our guard 
Ere night we steer for Syria!’ 

Hear ye, Druses? 
Honor the Khalif! His deliverance crown! 
Yea, let us pour out wine, great draughts of wine 
Flavored with honey and bruised mountain herbs! 
Bear garlands, strings of sun-dried cedar-fruit ! 
Twine flowers about your tabrets, strike them, sing! 
Clash timbrels! Laughter ripple all your harps! 
We rise! Exult! To Lebanon return! 


THE DEATH SONG. VENGEANCE ON THE DESPOT 


THE moon is carried off in purple fire: 
Day breaks at last! 
And now, O Death! O Death! 
Sweep to the Christian Prefect that enslaved 
Us sad Druse exiles o’er the sea so long! 
Day breaks. On Druses! Be there found 


Blood and a heap behind us, with us Djabal 

Turned Hakeem; and before us Lebanon! 

Yields the porch? Spare not. There his minions aaah 
Our daughters, Druses, to the Prefect’s couch. 

Our sons to soothe the Prefect’s pride 

‘Bent o’er his task work, death-sweat on their brows. 
Onward in Djabal’s name! 


Lo! the alcove 
Beyond the columned porch. Its entrance now 
The veil hides. There the Prefect holds his state, 
Receives the Nuncio, when the one from Rhodes 
The other lands from Syria. Shall they meet? 
Ha! Ere they meet, Djabal shall rise and slay, 
Avenging in one blow a myriad wrongs. 
His be the hand to slay the Prefect there! 
Ours be the prayers to arm him for that blow! 
Arise! The Prefect stabbed your son, arise! 
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Your daughter, while you starve, eats shameless bread 
In his pavilion—then arise! Druses, 
Arise! Remember your Sheikh’s butchery, 
The scar your Khalif’s infant forehead bore, 
Share in your Khalif’s vengeance! 

One sure stroke! 
Stab from the neck down to the heart —there stay! 
Pour forth the Despot’s lust-corrupted blood! 
The weary soul from flesh-pollution free! 
His blood all this and this! 

Day breaks at last. 
At last! At last! Ye Druses, Justice reigns! 


III. THE Gop Sonc. EXALTATION OF DJABAL 


THE moon is carried off in purple fire: 
Day breaks at last! 

Break glory with the day 
On Djabal’s dread incarnate mystery 
Now ready to become our god, Hakeem! 
Djabal at noon assumes dread Hakeem’s shape. 
Djabal, the man in semblance, but our god 
Confessed by signs and portents, casting off 
The embodied Awe’s tremendous mystery, 
The weakness of the flesh-disguise, resumes 
His proper glory, ne’er to fade again. 
Lo! how his eyes roll fire and cleave the dark 
Superbly! See! Fire bickers round him. Hear! 
Strange music flits bird-like about his brow! 
Ay! Djabal is Hakeem, Hakeem, Hakeem! 
Oh! mar not those imperial lineaments, 
No majesty of all that rapt regard 
Vex by the least discredit. Let him rise 
Without a check from you! Let Djabal rise! 
Hakeem! ‘The whole Druse nation knows thee, Hakeem, 
As we. And mothers lift on high their babes 
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Who seem aware, so glisten their great eyes, 

Thou hast not failed us; ancient brows are proud; 
Our elders could not earlier die, it seems, 

Than at thy coming. The Druse heart is thine. 
Take it! Our lord! Our God! Be thou adored! 
Thy mission is the mission promised us, 

The cycle has revolved, all things renewing; 

Thou art lost Hakeem veiled in flesh to lead 

Thy children home. Druses! all round his form 
Plays fire and music beats her angel wings. 

Soft fall your feet! Sink eyes! Fast beat your heart, 
Your brain swim round in rapture, and your soul 
Soar faint in exaltation with her Lord! 

Cry Djabal is Hakeem! Hakeem! Hakeem! 
Let flash the glory now! The glory show! 

Too swift it cannot be, too strange, surpassing. 
Reveal the all convincing glory! Ay! 

In Hakeem Djabal be absorbed! 

Where is the glory? Show us all the glory! 

Now change! Biamrallah! Biamreh! Hakeem! 
Live fire plays fawning round him. Lo! the change 
Begins. Exalt! Exalt! Exalt thyself! 

Cast off that husk thy form, set free thy soul 

In splendor. Biamrallah! Biamreh! Hakeem! 


DJABAL’s SONG 


AND am I not Hakeem, though man? 

Needs it a God to plot and plan 

And pour his heart and brain and soul 
Through lonely patient scheming years, intent 
By small slow conquests to control 

And bring to birth, at last, the purpose meant? 
Is it no marvel earth-like stuff 

Compacts a sun night’s blackness to rebuff ? 

A man who leads is miracle enough! 





THE WISDOM OF NICHETTE 
ANAEL’s SONG 


I KNEw thy secret from the first, 

When thy heart’s fire upon me burst, 

With music led me on and on 

Through anguish, gropingly to prove the clew, 
Till sight and soul in unison 

Beheld the Secret from the first I knew. 

No triumph with the God be mine! 

Hakeem, in Djabal only, I divine — 

Love — in that sin-shamed human breast of thine! 


THE WISDOM OF NICHETTE 
By Harriet L. HUNTINGTON 


ICHETTE sat up, hugging her knees, and looked off to the 
strip of blue that was not the sky, though it touched the sky 


at its farthest edge. She had been lying on the grass, look- 

ing up through the speckle of dancing leaves and flickering 

sunbeams to that other blue that was the sky, but her 

thoughts had been more and more of the sea, until at length 
she could rest no longer but must look where her fancy led. ; 

All around her was the young, tender greenness of the spring. The 
leaves over her head gave scarce half their summer shade and the warm 
sunlight that stole through them was pleasant to feel, for it held no touch, 
as yet, of summer languor. The broad stone wall that divided the fields 
not far from where she sat was beginning to soften from gray to green 
under the budding ivy that grew thickly over it, and all along at its base 
ran the glow of big-blossomed violets. Below her the grassy slope stretched 
down to a level of soft-tinted tree tops; beyond lay patches of brown, newly- 
turned earth; a few, scattering, red-roofed cottages; more fields of spiing- 
ing green; and last, the distant line of rock-broken coast. 

But Nichette, her blue eyes big with mystery, clasped her hands tightly 
around her knees and looked only at the sea. 

‘Ah, here is the good fairy!’ said a voice at her side. ‘/.m I to have 
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three wishes, or only one?’ 

Nichette looked around, startled. A young man had dropped on the 
grass beside her. She had never seen him before and had no idea who he 
was, though he bore himself little like a stranger. He was looking at her 
intently, and suddenly she let her arms fall at her side and straightened out 
her knees. 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ she said, not knowing yet whether to 
be frightened or pleased. 

‘I have been wandering all over these hills without seeing a soul,’ 
he said, ‘and now on the brow of the last hill I find a creature that looks 
to me exactly like a fairy. And I thought fairies, if they were friendly, 
always gave one a wish, — or three wishes.’ 

Nichette smiled, but she shook her head. 

‘I wish I knew such a fairy,’ she said. ‘I have only one wish and I 
cannot get even that.’ 

The young man lay down on the grass, propping himself on one elbow 
so that he could look at her. 

‘What is your wish?’ he asked. 

Nichette’s eyes went back to the strip of sea. 

‘It is very foolish. I do not know any one who has ever been away 
from the Island. But I read a story once—’ Nichette sighed. 

‘Won't you tell me about it?’ 

‘It was about a girl who lived on an island. But she went away to a 
country where there were cities and many people. At first she liked it very 
much, there were so many beautiful things, and music, and every one seemed 
to have the things they cared most for. But after a while she found that 
there were a great many people who had almost nothing at all, people who 
were poor, and sick, and miserable, and.no one seemed to mind, and it seemed 
so dreadful to her that she cared more to help those poor people than to have 
all the beautiful things in the world. So she used to take care of those who 
were sick, and she sang to them wonderfully, and brought sunshine into 
their dark houses, and gave them more happiness than they had known in 
all their lives. And that made her happy, too. So it is my wish,’ concluded 
Nichette, ‘that some day I may go across the sea where those poor people 
are and help them as she did.’ 

‘What would you do for them?’ asked the young man. ‘Would you 
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sing to them, too?’ 

‘I am afraid my singing would not please them well enough,’ answered 
Nichette soberly. ‘But I could help to take care of the sick, and I could 
tend the babies. There are ever so many of them and I know how very 
well. Yes, and I would tell the people about religion. Some of them have 
no religion at all!’ 

‘I see it is no mere fairy I have found,’ said the young man, ‘ but a little 
saint instead. Well, I have three wishes. Shall I tell you what they are?’ 

Nichette nodded. 

‘I wish that I might never have to leave this island, and I wish that I 
might see you every day, and I wish—pbut I must not tell you the third 
wish, — not yet!’ 

‘Ah, you wish for things that are so easy!’ said Nichette, disappointed. 
* Will you tell me the third one some day?’ 

The young man laughed as he sat up. 

‘Yes, little friend, I foresee that I shall tell you that, and many things 
beside. For I, too, am a dreamer, a dreamer of the things that are to be 
done in the world beyond the sea. We can understand each other. And 
we have all the summer before us, and a summer — is forever.’ 

The sun dropped low over the tree top and sent its slant rays under 
the branches full upon them before Nichette remembered that she should 
be home early. 

Both were punctual at their tryst next day and the day that followed 
they met more gladly still. After that the foliage thickened over their 
heads unnoticed, the grass grew deep at their feet. The violets died and the 
hedge roses bloomed, and when the roses passed the summer asters came. 
The blue sky paled and the steady sun warmed earth and air till they 
throbbed with the fullness of life. And on the hilltop the strange, ever-new, 
everlasting miracle of that which haps between a man and maid repeated it- 
self once again. Youth the maid unknowing and Youth the man uncaring 
what the future might bring, alike forgetful of their dreams, they spent that 
happy summer in the rapture of the living moment. 

But a morning came when Nichette waited upon the hilltop for one who 
did not come. She waited until the sun went down behind the trees and the 
twilight shadows struck the first chill of autumn to her heart. Then for the 
first time in her life she felt afraid of the solitude and the dusk. She started 
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at the rustle of the grass under her feet, she shuddered at the sigh of a 
swaying branch overhead. Yet she lingered and stared into the strange 
shadows with a frightened hope that they might grow into the shape that 
would scatter all fear. Only when the darkness came close around her 
she turned and sped down the hill like one pursued, and never left off 
running till she was safe in her own yard, breathless and white with a terror 
that returned upon her in fitful starts all night long. 

The next day found her again waiting for him, curled down in the 
long grass on the hilltop. The slow, heavy hours drifted against her heart; 
she grew cold with longing and sick with fear. Then she saw him coming, 
and at once the sunshine thrilled her, the blood stirred again in her limbs. 
She rose eagerly, but something held her feet and would not let her move to 
meet him. She could only stretch out her arms, but when he came up to 
her, at the first touch of his lips her arms fell again. She shrank back and 
looked into his face, but she could not find her lover’s eyes. 

‘What has happened?’ she asked, and trembled before he could reply. 

‘Nothing has happened, Nichette,’ he answered gently, ‘but what we 
knew must come. I am getting ready to go away.’ 

‘Go away?’ 

‘Yes, little one.’ He drew her closer. ‘My holiday is over. The 
busy world calls me back. This summer has been the sweetest of my life, 
but see —the grass is turning yellow at the roots and there lies the first 
dead leaf that has fallen. The summer is over.’ 

‘But you said, ‘a summer is forever’!’ 

‘It is forever —while it lasts! O little Nichette, can’t you see that 
aman must not spend his life in this sweet idleness? He must do his work 
among men. Have I not told you?’ 

‘But I—?’ said Nichette. ‘What is there for me? I am willing 
to work, I want to work — for you! What can I do here if you go away? 
Oh! I thought you meant to take me with you!’ 

‘No, my precious Nichette, I cannot do that now. You must wait. 
It would be wicked for me to take you from this peaceful island when I 
have no place ready, even for myself. You forget that I am poor. I have 
nothing and I have yet to prove what I can win.’ 

‘ Bread ! — does it cost so much?’ 

‘Ah, you do not understand. But you must believe me. Let the old 
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dream go by, Nichette. The world is not as you fancy it, and a man works 
for more than you know of. No, we have had our summer; now you must 
send me away from you, and I shall work the better for thinking of you 
here on this dear island, sweet and secure.’ 

‘But I shall not see you!’ 

.‘T will come back to you, —I promise it—I swear it! Sweetheart! 
Kiss me and let me go!’ 

So they parted. And the years went by, and the tender sunlight of 
Spring rippled on the distant line of blue, and chill mists crept up from it on 
Autumn nights, but they brought no whisper to Nichette from beyond the 
sea, save the echo of her own heart beating in her ears. 

One morning a woman stood on the hilltop and looked away to the 
horizon. The dancing sunlight glinted on her through half grown leaves 
overhead, the grass at her feet was young and green and flecked with violets. 
She seemed unaware of the beauty of the Springtime, but gazed at the line 
of sea and sky with sad, quiet eyes, as if watching for something to appear 
there. 

‘Here I am, Nichette,’ said a voice at her side. 

She turned; a man, bearded and grizzled, stood by her. 

‘I have been waiting for you,’ she said. 

‘I could not come before,’ said the man. ‘It is years since I have 
breathed air so calm as this. Shall we sit down here? There is much to 
say.’ 

They sat down on the grass and for a long time they only looked at 
each other, curiously and searchingly, as if they were trying to find out with- 
out words whether they were strangers or life-long friends. 

‘Yes, you must have much to tell,’ said Nichette at last. ‘You have 
lived in the great world all these years; you have worked, and learned, and 
gained wisdom. ‘Tell it now to me.’ 

‘I have seen something of the world, it is true,’ replied the man. ‘And 
it is also true that I have worked. But as to what I have gained — is it 
wisdom? Is it anything that I should tell to you? I have achieved what 
I undertook, yes. I have won money and a degree of fame. But it has 
been at the cost of the other things we used to dream about, Nichette. 

‘I found that a man cannot go through life holding his ideals aloft 
for the admiration and reverence of the vulgar. He needs both hands to 
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steady and defend himself against those who would push him aside or knock 
him down to make their own way clear. He soon stows his ideals where 
they will give him less inconvenience and learns to fight. The struggle to 
keep his footing firm on the common clay of earth grows so absorbing that 
for long stretches of time he forgets that h- has any hidden ideals. He 
holds his own and makes a little headway, but so long as he fights fair he 
sees other men no stronger than himself standing on better ground than 
he can reach. He watches with a sharper eye and after a while he begins 
to see how many things are bought and sold in this world. He sees men 
buy position, and power, and the deference of their fellows; he sees them 
buy the means to their dearest desires; he sees them buy pleasure, and ap- 
plause, and even what looks like love. More than all this, he sees what 
women sell; their smiles and favors, their own and others’ honor, their 
very souls, for the price of a proud name, for silken raiment, or for a kiss 
they covet. 

‘So in this bartering world your hero of the youthful dreams at last 
takes pattern and he, too, buys in the open market. Better tools for his 
work, first; then voices that will bid the public stay and behold; then all 
manner of interest and influence and advancement. He spends lavishly 
that he may beget envy, fruitful of much renown! And when Success, in 
the eyes of the world, is his, he is sometimes glad, like all the rest, to buy 
the pleasant drugs that make him forget how he would once have scorned 
such purchase. 

‘Now, Nichette, do you wonder most that I have staid away so long? 
or that I have come back at all? But I gave my word, you know. And 
I never wholly forgot. In moments when the pressure of the crowd fell 
away a little I would recall an impossible sweetness and beauty that had 
been; but when I looked at the old ideals they were tarnished, and strange, 
and hardly to be desired. I knew they were useless to me, but I could not 
bear to throw them utterly away. For some time past I have been thinking 
more about them and wondering if, after all, they had been worth more 
than anything I have acquired. 

‘I have been saying to myself, ‘‘ There is an island where the air is 
calm and gracious, where life moves gently, and hearts beat in kindness. 
There is a woman as tender as the sunshine, as pure as the violets, and as 
steadfast as the hills where you once gathered them. She shared your 
dreams when the world was as fair to you as to her, and she waits for you 
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there today with benison in her arms.” 

‘I put the thought by, but it came close and closer. I did not believe 
a woman could be so faithful, but the yearning grew in me to prove it. 
The man mocked, but the boy swore for your truth. So here I am. The 
island is still fair, and I find you in the old spot, but there is sadness in your 
eyes, Nichette. What shadows have reached you here across the years? 
Tell me your story now.’ 

‘I have little to tell,’ said Nichette. ‘My life has been so quiet, here 
always on this island. It is not with us as you say it is in the world outside. 
Here, all we have to part with we give freely. And perhaps we have more 
time to remember. But I, too, have learned some things. You taught me 
first the beginning of love. I thought I knew all of love when I was with 
you, but I have gone on learning about it all my life. At first it was all 
pure joy and happiness; there was never anything else in it until you went 
away. ‘Then it was all loneliness, and sadness, and longing. But it grew 
worse than that, because when my father learned what was to happen he 
put me out of his house. Yes, it was that way with me, and I did not know 
where to go or what to do. _I used to pray that you might come back so I 
could see you just once, I needed you so. But I knew you had never thought 
of such a thing, so of course you did not come. 

‘Then a woman who lived alone took me into her house. It was a 
very poor one, but she never seemed to care for comfort. I think she had 
had trouble, too, and it had made her soul very bitter, but she was kind to 
me. She was so poor she had to work in the fields and I used to go out 
and work with her so long as I was able. Of course I was then all dis- 
graced and no one I had ever known would speak to me. Then I was very 
sick, O terribly sick! I had worked too hard, the doctor said. But my 
little baby was born— your son—and he was strong and beautiful and 
perfect. He was always well, and he grew so fast, and did such wonderful 
things, and I thought his eyes were blue at first but they turned brown, just 
like yours! I couldn’t be sad when I had him to love and care for, but I 
used to wish that you might see him, you would have been so proud of him! 

‘When he was big enough I used to take him into the fields with me 
when I went to work, and he would sit and laugh in the sunshine and dig 
his white, little toes into the warm, brown earth. He began to make 
friends; all people admired him, he was such a fine child. I was told after- 
wards that my father used to ask about him and yearned to see him, but 
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his pride would not let him come to us. Is it not strange that when I look 
back on those days when I worked so hard and lacked so much, they seem 
almost happy? You see, I had come not to mind that I had no friends; 
and I no longer looked for you to come, except some time far away, so I was 
not impatient; and in spite of all my troubles I loved you more tenderly 
because of the great gladness you had given me in my precious — That next 
winter he died. It was cold, and we did not have— Oh! my God! Ido 
not know what happened or where I was for a long time. After that my 
father took me home. I have never gone cold and I have never felt hunger 
since. But that doesn’t bring back—. After all, it was best. God 
knows. Only I couldn’t see it then. My heart was full of wicked 
thoughts. I could not pray. I did not believe even the Holy Mother 
would hear me. I hated all men, you and my father most. 

‘In the summer some strangers came to the island again. One day 
I was in the garden when one of the men passed by. He came back and 
spoke to me. I laughed in his face and answered him saucily. He came 
again and I gave hima rose. All the time I was thinking in my heart what 
I could do to make him suffer, how I could make him feel what women have 
to feel, and I knew there was no way, but I could not be satisfied. So one 
day he spoke to me of love and laid his hand on mine. No man had ever 
done that since you went away, and it stung me all through with the wrong 
I was doing. I knew then that I was hurting myself worse than I could 
ever hurt any one else. I told him there was my baby’s grave down in that 
field; did he want to take word back to his father that I had forgotten? or 
was false? and he went away. 

‘All that night long I prayed to all the saints to save me from my 
wickedness, and the hate began to go out of me. From that time I saw 
things differently. I think it is the most awful thing in the world for one 
human being to desire to hurt another. There is enough pain that we can- 
not help, that comes when no one means harm. When we have suffered 
ourselves we ought always to be pitiful. I think now that is what Love 
means. It makes us selfish at first, but because the joy of it goes so soon 
we learn to be patient and kind, and then we can never be sorry because 
of it.’ 

When she had finished the man’s head was bowed low upon the fold 
of her skirt. 

‘It is you who have gained wisdom, Nichette,’ he said. 








SHE WHO WAITS 
By Maurice LeBLANc 
Translated from the French by Clarence Stratton 


N returning from-a trip that I had made to Domfront, my 
neighbor at the table, a habitué of the resort where I usually 
spent the summers, said to me: 

‘You have seen her?’ 
‘Who?’ 
* What ? — why the girl, —the girl in the garden!’ 

I did not understand; he explained. 

‘You must have noticed, on the principal street, a little old house 
flanked by turrets whose sills open out on a slate roof —’ 

‘Supported by carved wooden pillars?’ 

‘That’s it. It’s there that she lives, all alone, the last survivor of a 
noble family, today ruined. Besides the priest and some old people, she 
receives no one. Sometimes people meet her in the loneliest streets, where 
the sound of her steps does not disturb the silence. But, every day, at the 
close of the afternoon, one is certain to find her at the end of the garden, 
before the ruins of the chateau, seated on a bench before which opens the 
marvelous view that you are familiar with, and there she remains until the 
sun goes down.’ 

‘What does she do there?’ I asked. 

My neighbor began to laugh. 

‘She is waiting, it appears, she is awaiting the unknown, the Knight of 
Love that every woman desires. “He will come up there,” she said one 
day, smiling, to a disbeliever who poked fun at her expectation, “he will 
come along the valley, on horse, and he will mount that path along the hill.” 
She has been keeping herself for him ten years.’ 

During the season, I heard several times of this mysterious person, 
Some said she was pretty, others, insignificant, or old, or awkward. But all 
the details confirmed the story of her daily watch in the gloomy walks of the 
garden. 

Not knowing her, I was not interested. However, the evening before 
my departure, riding aimlessly across the forests, I suddenly perceived the 
spires and towers of Domfront, and I felt then, — only then, I am sure, — 
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a curiosity, very natural, it seems to me, to see the woman who had been 
waiting for Fate ten years. 

Why did I not enter the city by the ordinary route? Domfront, that 
strange feudal city, is at the end of a plateau which extends between two 

ny valleys as the prow of a vessel between two deep waves. Why did I descend 
lly into one of these valleys? Why did I skirt around the town below the 
ramparts, below the colossal layers of rock that support them? 

I was following the river. A chapel is built there. And it was there, 
yes, there, that the idea, the contemptible idea came to me. Was it so con- 
temptible? In truth it did not appear so to me. It had the aspect of noth- 
ing more than an incident, of a practical joke. There was, above all, — and 

ise my conscience should lend to this certitude something to allay my remorse, 
there was above all, the desire to do good, to create joy and happiness. 

It was the desire which often carries us beyond the bounds of reason, 

fa it was that which impelled me like a fool to this adventure. Like a fool, I 
she § spurredon. Like a fool, I galloped along under the willows and the poplars, 
ere § The shoes of the horse echoed along the road. I noticed the noise which 
the § floated off into space, and my glance mounted with it to the ridge of the 
en, rocks. A peculiar ardor stirred my breast. I could have hallooed. But 
the § within myself, I was laughing —I can_laugh even now. 

the The valley narrowed; two abrupt, foreboding walls hemmed it in. 
And suddenly, high above, on the left, in the sky I saw the silhouette of a 
woman bending over the gorge. She was there. 

At the end of the defile I stopped my horse; then dismounting, I tied him 
tof | toatree. I recall that I acted with perfect ease, as one who is not conscious 
one § of being watched. Was I not merely an ordinary tourist detained by the 
will § beauty of the spot? I made a few steps toward the clearing. Among the 
il.” | underwood began a path, which followed the side of the hill. Perhaps I did 
hesitate, but only for a second. The ascent began. 
son. It was rapid at first. Under shelter of a little clump of oaks which hid 
t all § me, I almost ran; and so I covered two-thirds of the height, but then the 
the | woods ceased and I could advance only slowly. I hardly dared goon. She 
was following me, I had no doubt of it. I felt that this uninterrupted watch 
fore | weighed me down as an obstacle. I tried to laugh. No, I could not. 
the | Moreover, an irresistible desire was forcing me to raise my head. I wanted 
2, — | not to, but I had to obey. And I saw her, some yards above me, her body 
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bent out over the iron railing which protected the footpath. 

Then, I recall, I made a hypocritical gesture of astonishment, of admi- 
ration. But my heart was beating. And hers must have been beating also, 

There were still several good steps in the stone. I mounted slowly, 
my brow bent down. And then I stepped on the terrace where she stood. 

We were ten feet from each other. I looked at her. She gazed 
straight at me. From that minute there was on my part no comedy. [| 
acted with all my sincerity, with the unreflective impulse of our best instincts. 

She did not appear beautiful to me; she wore a poor dress which accen- 
tuated the inelegance of her figure. But her face had a supernatural sweet- 
ness and charm that I can not even now understand. She became gradually 
pale. Never have I seen on a face such an expression of anguish and hope. 

I approached. She sank upon a bench, fainting. I seated myself 
beside her. 

Before us spread out the wonderful landscape, the landscape where the 
hills and the deep forests move with grace, where the plains undulate, the 
horizons interlace; all that beauty which gratifies our most religious yearn- 
ings. 

The sun was setting. Our eyes followed its perceptible motion. How 
alive I felt herto be. Near those I have loved most, in the ardor of our most 
passionate embraces, never, never, have I felt my spirit more closely linked 
with the spirit of a woman, the life of one being absorbed in the life of 
another. 

I took her hand. A trembling seized her which died as the anguish 
of a wail. I clasped her in my arms. The sun disappeared, the sky grew 
red. Around us the garden darkened. 

I sought her lips. She gave them to me, humbly and joyfully, the 
hesitating lips of a girl, the warm lips of a loving woman. 

Night fell. Then I went away, saying to her, 

‘ Tomorrow.’ 

No other word was spoken between us. There never has been any 
other. She has never seen me since. 

I should have returned, but I was afraid, afraid of the inexplicable 
charm of her melancholy, of her smileless face, of her pallor of anguish and 
hope. And besides I could not have begun the detestable comedy. 

Yes, detestable, and my remorse is just. There is no more peace for 
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me, for I have played with the heart of a woman. Poor dreamer chained 
by life to your little manor, humble servant of destiny, patiently waiting on 
a garden bench the coming of love and happiness, I have laughed at your 
appealing confidence, I have made sport of your dreams; I have played, and 
it is an odious crime, the sacred rdle of Fate; and I have left you. 

She still waits, I am sure of it, and now she waits for me. All the days 
in which I struggle or writhe through the conflicts of passion and egotism, 
she spends in her lonely garden. Every sun that dies, she sees die. And 
she awaits, she awaits the return of him who touched her lips, the return of 
him who received her first and her last kiss, the return of him whom she loves 
and will love always. 

I did go back, — once. I hid myself like a poacher behind the willows 
along the bank, and I raised my eyes. She was there! She was there! 
Above the ramparts, leaning over the cliff towards the way of hope, wait- 
ing. — 

Years have passed. I have loved. I have suffered. I have lived. 
And now I am tired of loves, of crowds, of noise. I see her, she draws me. 
It seems to me that she is even the spirit of that little town. Yes, she is the 
spirit of little old towns, a spirit soft, sad, which tempts, which seduces, 
which envelopes. Her eyes are calm as the water of the moats. Her move- 
ments are as silent as the streets. And I feel the cowardly desire to partake 
of this little comfortable happiness, without shocks; to repose, to sleep, to 
live without living, to exist without knowing it. 

I feel each day that my will is weakening. I no longer have power. 
Iam lost. Wait for me, wait for me. A little more bitterness, a few more 
treacheries, and I will remount the path winding under the oaks. And I 
shall bring you my life to be swallowed up in your own. 








THE IRISH LITERARY DRAMA 


An Address Delivered at the Opening of the Twentieth Century Club 
Series of Plays 


By Viva D. ScuDDER 


N this first evening spent under the auspices of the Dramatic 

Committee of the Twentieth Century Club, it seems appro- 

priate to explain briefly the scope and aim of our new enter- 

prise. It is an enterprise modest in its inception, ambitious 

in its desire, for if we are welcomed and the way made plain, 

we want to give, not this season only but every season, two 

or three plays of serious value that Boston would probably have no other 
chance of seeing. 

We have begun with some plays so new that hardly any one has yet 
heard of them. During the rest of the year we mean to go backward, pre- 
senting next time a play by Maeterlinck, and in the spring a play by the 
pioneer in the contemporary dramatic movement, Henrik Ibsen. If we are 
encouraged to continue we shall not always give you modern shows; we shall 
transport you to Elizabethan England, to the France of Moliére, it may be 
to Greece, it may be to India. We shall wander far afield, trying to select 
drama which presents the imaginative life of the race at some moment of 
special interest. And that we all may bear more clearly in mind what these 
dramas connote, it is in our plan always to preface them, as is done in the 
educational dramatic courses given by the government in Paris, by short 
critical talks. Such use of the drama for educational purposes is something 
in which we are behind other modern nations, and that has great possibilities. 

We may not always be able to enrich our evenings by another art; but 
tonight, at least, no feature of our programme is more noteworthy than the 
music we are to hear: it is music in which the very spirit of the Celtic race 
seems expressed. Indeed it is, in its melodic themes, Irish folk-music of 
past centuries, most sympathetically harmonized and orchestrated by Mr. 
Henry F. Gilbert. 

For this meeting also we have been fortunate, and you will soon join 
cordially in this statement, in securing the generous and most efficient codper- 
ation of Mr. Clayton Gilbert and of his pupils. These serious young students 
of the drama have thrown themselves with fine earnestness into the realiza- 
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tion of the roles, in several cases rather unconventional however simple, 
which the plays we are to present involved. Your thanks, as our own, are 
due to Mr. Gilbert and to them. 

You perceive, of course, that the spirit of our little movement is the 
same which is actuating an informal dramatic Renascence all over Europe. 
This Renascence started in the middle of the last century, in Norway; it has 
expressed itself in the Theatre Libre and the Independent Theatre. It is 
today astir in various American cities besides Boston. In most European 
countries the movement presents from time to time original plays. We in 
Boston are more often critical, let me say appreciative, than creative; still we 
give you fair warning that under encouragement there is no knowing what 
we may not do. 

Why by the side of the superbly equipped and extensive work of the 
modern stage should these movements spring up? Partly, I suppose, from the 
self-assertion of that amateur spirit of which a Bostonian, by adoption, has 
been delightfully discoursing to us, the spirit that always reacts sooner or later 
from a highly developed professionalism. Dramatic self-expression is in- 
stinctive. In Burmah, I am told, a number of people will wander inciden- 
tally into a certain street and seat themselves expectant, in pink silk trousers 
upon the cleanly ground. Actors appear, and a drama guileless of scenery 
goes on, blending with the surroundings of the natural world and imparting, 
surely, to those surroundings something of its own character of magic and of 
dream. Even such a spontaneous dramatic expression one would like to see 
in our western world. Why not? The beginnings are with us. This 
dramatic movement is in line with other art movements that despite the 
scoffer have a real existence. ‘Culture,’ says Mr. Yeats in an article written 
to introduce the new Irish drama, ‘culture is certainly a labor to bring again 
the simplicity of the first ages, with knowledge of good and evil added to 
it. The drama has need of cities that it may find men in sufficient numbers, 
and cities destroy the emotions to which it appeals, and therefore the days 
of the drama are brief and come but seldom. It has one day when the 
emotions of cities still remember the emotions of sailors and husbandmen 
and shepherds and users of the spear and bow; as the houses and furniture 
and earthen vessels of cities, before the coming of machinery, remember the 
rocks and the woods and the hillside; and it has another day, now beginning, 
when thought and scholarship discover their desire. In the first day it is 
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the Art of the people; and in the second day, like the dramas acted of old 
times in the hidden places of temples, it is the preparation of a priesthood. 
It may be, though the world is not old enough to show us an example, that 
this Priesthood will spread their religion everywhere, and make their art 
the art of the people.’ 

A beautiful conception, surely: but one, as we at once feel, that bears 
small relation to the present professional stage. And, indeed, the Irish 
dramatic movement has arisen in direct and intense protest against ‘the 
commercial theatre.’ ‘The theatre of commerce,’ says Mr. Yeats again: 
‘The masterpiece of that movement toward externality in life and thought 
and art against which the criticism of our day is learning to protest.’ And 
again: ‘Why should we thrust our works, which we have written with 
imaginative sincerity and filled with spiritual desire, before those quite ex- 
cellent people who think that Rossetti’s “‘ women are ‘ guys,’”’ that Rodin’s 
women are “ugly,” and that Ibsen is ‘‘ immoral”: and who only want to be 
left in peace to enjoy the works so many clever men have made especially 
to suit them? We must make a theatre for ourselves and our friends and 
for a few simple people who understand from sheer simplicity what we 
understand from scholarship and thought. We have planned the Irish 
Literary Theatre with this hospitable emotion.’ 

The new drama, then, abandons all aim at drawing the big public and 
making money. Great art has of course never tried to draw the public. 
It may, to be sure, steal unaware into the heart of the people and become a 
part of their life; but the people is quite distinct from the public. Mr. 
George Moore, another of our Irish school, in a clever article, discusses the 
conditions of popular dramatic success. He considers the paradox, that 
plays from which nobody could possibly receive real pleasure, and which 
are commonly disparaged as silly and vulgar, will yet attract the crowds 
and bring in the dollars; and he finds an explanation in the fact that the world 
at large does not seek for pleasure in the theatre, but only for amusement. 
As some one else puts it, the modern drama provides the hearer with ‘a 
series of nervous shocks,’ —— which is perhaps the idea of amusement most 
encouraged by our electric civilization. Mr. Moore remarks that the world 
would never go to see Shakespeare were amusement not added to pleasure; 
and he instances a performance of ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ a year or 
two ago to which all London flocked, and in which the chief attraction was 
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an automatic rabbit which hopped sedately across the scene in the stage 
moonlight. 

I confess that I should have liked to see that rabbit. We are all 
children, and I think it is the child in us who is entertained by the marvelous 
feats of modern stage scenery. We have this autumn watched an enchanted 
forest insensibly transformed into a mighty hall. We have seen with de- 
light a tropical scene where waving grass is moved by the valiant hero even- 
ing by evening, and a superb sunset over rainbow-hued waters is followed 
by gathering night and the rise of a majestic stage moon, while a clever farce 
proceeds in the foreground to these ingenious glories. In common with the 
rest of the world I watched these fine doings gleefully, but all the time, if I 
may quote the words of the Bard of the Uninitiated, a question rang in my 
ears: ‘It’s pretty, but it is Art?’ The scenic elaborations of the modern 
stage are innocent enough, but I suspect that while we watch them the artist 
in us goes to sleep. ‘Art is evocation, not realization; therefore scenery 
should be strictly limited, if not abolished, altogether,’ says Mr. Moore. 

Yet your committee has no intention of joining in the outcry against 
the commercial stage. I for one think it a phenomenon as admirable as 
it is amazing, — smoothly running, like any other machine-made product, 
and kept with all its complications up to date and in perfect repair. But 
is there no room for other dramatic developments by its side? There has 
always been a poetry for the few; there is a fiction for the few today. A 
drama for the few has until lately not existed. May not the time have come 
to welcome it? We shall have no automatic rabbits to show you, hopping 
about our stage tonight. Our first appeal is to the ear rather than to the 
eye, in accordance with the theory of the Irish school which claims that the 
decline of the drama dates from the time when the nobler but less facile 
joy of hearkening to melodious speech was put into a second place by the 
rising elaboration of spectacular elements. 

For the rest ‘all art,’ says Yeats, ‘is an asceticism of the imagination.’ 
There is obviously slight asceticism of the imagination or anything else about 
the modern professional stage. But we ask you to practice this imaginative 
asceticism tonight, assured that it will lead you, if you permit, deep into the 
land of dream, which is the land where you may meet this new and lovely 
art of the Celtic people. We have no excitements to offer you. But if you 
find no amusement in these plays, we trust that you may yet find pleasure, 
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simple and deep. I can imagine Wordsworth not ill at ease in this audience 
of ours: I can imagine Jean Francois Millet. Can you imagine them fre- 
quenting an ordinary theatre? 

Why have we chosen Irish plays for our first evening? Chiefly I 
suspect because they seem to us beautiful, but also because they are just now 
exciting special interest. This interest is illustrated by the felicitous coinci- 
dence which brings Miss Wycherley to Boston at the very time when our 
performance had long been planned. 

And no wonder that we are interested; for the Irish dramatic movement 
is only a part of the whole Irish Renascence: than which no more beautiful 
instance of the spiritual awakening of a nation has been witnessed by the 
modern world. ‘The leaders of the new movement are changing the whole 
aspect of the national problem. Political agitation they have for the time 
abandoned. They are occupied with the Irish race rather than with the 
Irish nation: they seek to penetrate to the springs of the life of that race, 
and to interpret Ireland to herself at the same time that they reveal her to 
the world. Surely it is a delightful thing to watch a patriotic movement 
that works not primarily through political recrimination or self-assertion, 
but through struggling to keep the soul of a race alive. For there are other 
destinies beside political; so long as the soul lives, a nation can never die, 
and should the soul wither, of what avail were political independence? The 
leaders of the Young Ireland movement work then largely through the re- 
vival of the imaginative and spiritual passion of the Celt. Ireland is to 
them a Holy Land: they long to retain all that is best and most distinctive 
in her national tradition: and they believe that if this can be achieved she 
will never forfeit her place among the nations of the world. 

We all owe this movement gratitude, if for no other reason than be- 
cause it is opening to us new sources of pure refreshment and delight, reno- 
vating as the Arthurian legends or the old Norse stories dear to Wagner 
and to William Morris. In the great Cuchullin Saga, or the earlier story 
cycle of Finn and Oisin, given to us by the labors of Lady Gregory, Miss 
Eleanor Hull, and Standish O’Grady, the characteristics of the Celtic race 
shine clear. Did one not shrink from superlatives, I should be tempted to 
say that nothing in other ancient epic cycles could equal in imaginative fer- 
tility, in story-telling power, in emotional color and wealth of esthetic 
suggestiveness, these wonderful epics. The renascence of wonder that is 
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so markedly affecting us is making men turn to the childhood of the European 
races with a deeper hunger and a keener thirst than were known to the facile 
romantic enthusiasms of the last century. Surely these Irish legends, with 
their fleeting mysticism continually at play through their tragic passion and 
fair imaginings, with their uplift of pathos into the heroic region, satisfy 
that thirst as it can rarely be satisfied elsewhere. To our joy be it said 
the fountain is only partially unsealed, and one surmises that the Christian 
legendary lore that comes from ages when Ireland was the spiritual leader 
of Europe, holds treasures no less precious than those already given. 

The dramatic movement is in closest relation with this revival of Irish 
legend and actuated by the same high loyalty to the National Ideal. _Ire- 
land has never known a drama: and this late flowering of the dramatic 
impulse strikes us with surprise. Yet the old epics furnish us with proof 
that the Irish genius is not lacking in dramatic instinct. Amazing fertility 
in the invention of plot and incident is one of the chief characteristics that 
distinguishes the early literature of the Celt from that of the elegiac and 
uninventive Anglo-Saxon; dialogue, carried on with a brevity, wit, and 
flexibility unknown to the formal epic manner is a surprisingly large element: 
and some of the greatest tragic motifs in the world are contained in the 
Sagas. One can only wonder that the dramatic form was not precipitated 
long ago. But the muse of Drama visits a nation but once: and perhaps it 
is now, in the evening of time, that her gracious Presence has come to Inisfail. 

It was in 1899 that the Irish Literary Theatre was started in Dublin. 
The promoters of the movement, — Dr. Douglas Hyde, Mr. Yeats, Mr. 
Edward Martyn, Lady Gregory, Mr. George Russell, better known as 
A. E., and others, are among the most ardent members of the Young Ireland 
party. They are also, however, men and women of letters, convinced that 
the national life can know no real quickening through cheap or vulgar means. 
It follows that the dramas they produce are no mere campaign documents, 
though patriotic passion of the purest and loftiest type is the inspiration of 
them all. ‘No play will be produced,’—so ran the first manifesto, — 
‘that could not hope to succeed as a book.’ This literary quality differen- 
tiates the dramas, I think, from such productions as Mr. Pinero’s and Henry 
Arthur Jones, — sparkling to brilliancy as one listens, but flat as stale cham- 
pagne when one reads them tranquilly at home. 

The plan of the founders was to give one or two plays in the spring of 
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every year. ‘The plays of the first season were ‘The Countess Cathleen,’ 
which we are now enjoying an opportunity to see in Boston, and ‘The 
Heather-field,’ by Mr. Edward Martyn, —a play given in this city two or 
three years ago. ‘Those of the second year were ‘ Maive’ by Mr. Martyn, 
‘The Bending of the Bough’ by Mr. George Moore, and ‘ The Last Feast 
of the Fianna’ by Miss Alice Milligan. A strong desire was felt to try 
the experiment of plays in Gaelic and Dr. Hyde accordingly wrote ‘ The 
Twisting of the Rope,’ which was the first play given in that tongue. The 
success was unexpected and other plays in Gaelic followed: ‘ Riders to the 
Sea,’ our first play tonight, has been performed with strong success, both in 
Gaelic and in English. 

Indeed, the welcome accorded the movement exceeded all hopes. In 
the last five years it has been spreading all over Ireland. The plays, espe- 
cially those written in Gaelic, are acted by the pupils in schools, by church 
sodalities: in tiny villages all over the land. Priests are turning play- 
wrights and producing little masques and dramas for their parishioners to 
present. Pretty stories tell how swift and sensitive, especially in apprecia- 
tion of the ideal suggestion, is an Irish audience. In Mr. Martyn’s ‘ Heather 
Field’ the hero, to use Mr. Yeats’ description, ‘Attained the Divine Vision 
as his brain perished.’ The Irish audience hissed the doctors who found 
him mad; but when the play was repeated in London it was the doctors who 
won the sympathy. I do not know which way the current ran in Boston! — 
Three special sentences in ‘The Bending of the Bough’ won great ap- 
plause, — and from the gallery, mind you. One was: ‘ We have no proof 
that spiritual truths are illusory, whereas we know that the world is.’ An- 
other: ‘Respectable Causes. Is a Cause ever respectable?’ And the 
third: ‘There is a right way and a wrong way, and the wrong way always 
seems the more reasonable.’ 

The dramatic movement has been surprisingly prolific: to give even a 
partial list of the plays produced would take too long. As we said, they 
are goodtoread. Are they equally good tosee? Has this new Irish drama 
true dramatic quality? 

We confess that it is still in the experimental stage. And one criticism 
must at once be passed upon it. The weakness of the Celt lies invariably 
in his lack of constructive power: in the absence of that architectonic quality, 
as Arnold called it, which is as necessary to shape a drama as to shape a 
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nation. Of this quality the old Irish epics, despite their wealth of incident, 
have little, and the defect is repeated in these modern dramas. Few of 
these plays are sustained or carefully evolved drama. They contain dra- 
matic elements in abundance, but these elements are shown in situation 
rather than in sequence. Often, as is the case with our plans tonight, they 
consist in a single scene. Like Browning’s monologues, they show us the 
dramatic moment alone, leaving us to infer past and future. 

In ‘ The King’s Threshold,’ by Mr. Yeats, a Poet in whose person the 
dignity of poetry has been outraged by his dismissal from the King’s table, 
refuses to eat, and lies all day on the royal threshold, an emaciated, ridicu- 
lous, and, if you like, heroic figure, while his pupils and the princesses, his 
own sweetheart, and the King himself, plead with him in vain. This is 
the whole little play; —ah, but not the whole! For one must add the most 
ethereal and delicately cadenced phrasing. In ‘Cathleen ni Hoolihan’ 
Ireland herself, weary, ancient, dowered with undying charm, calls the 
young man from his bride, and he obeys and follows. In ‘The Marriage,’ 
that merry drama, the poet Raftery, a figure dear to popular tradition, lures 
all passers-by into the bare little house where new-made husbaid and wife 
have just hospitably fed him with their last mouthful, and wiles with his 
sharp rhymes the money from the neighbors’ pockets and the goods out of 
their carts. That is all,—and after all, the ‘Commercial Drama’ is so 
well constructed, and imparts to us its ‘series of nervous shocks’ with so 
admirably planned sequence and contrast that perhaps we can spare that sort 
of thing for once, as much impressionist fiction is sparing it. This Irish 
drama does possess, to my mind, much of the eternally dramatic. As you 
watch ‘ Riders to the Sea’ I am mistaken if you do not feel yourself purified 
by pity and terror. And ‘The Twisting of the Rope’ will perhaps purify 
us by healthy Irish laughter. Humor this drama has, and pathos, and the 
deep call of a hidden beauty: it quickens and enlarges life by enlarging 
imaginative experience: above all is it dramatic because, with peculiar 
poignancy, it realizes and ever presents to us the abiding oppositions of life. 

When the Irish Literary Theatre was started a vigorous discussion 
arose as to whether the nascent drama should find its inspiration in ancient 
myth and legend, in the life of the peasant folk, in Irish patriotic history, 
or in life at large as reflected in the author’s consciousness. Mr. Yeats, 
Mr. John Eglinton, Mr. Russell, and others were among the combatants, 
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and many clever things were said. 

As matter of fact the Irish drama is following its own sweet will, as art 
will do, and exploring all these paths. No one, however, can deny that 
most of these plays are as Mr. Yeats predicted that they would be, ‘ remote, 
spiritual, and ideal’: nor will any one who knows the Celtic spirit be sur- 
prised at the fact. 

Analysis shows that the greater number of the plays are drawn from 
legend: at times heroic and ancient, as in Yeats’s ‘On Baille’s Strand,’ which 
is a retelling of the Irish version of Sohrab and Rustum; or ‘ Diarmuid and 
Grania,’ a drama written in collaboration by Yeats and Moore, or Miss 
Milligan’s ‘Last Feast of the Fianna.’ Oftener the legend is Christian, 
or it may be born in the land of dreams. Such is the case with Dr. Hyde’s 
* Lost Saint,’ and ‘ Christmas Masque,’ and with the majority of Mr. Yeats’s 
plays, such as ‘The Land of Heart’s Desire,’ ‘Cathleen ni Hoolihan,’ 
and ‘The Hour-Glass.’ The loveliest play of this group is to my mind 
‘The Countess Cathleen.’ It is taken from the old folk-tale, repeated over 
and over till it is almost a constant in Irish imagination, of the woman who 
went to Hell to save souls. 

Beside this legendary group we have a considerable number of modern 
problem-plays. Among these, despite its symbolic character, we may rank 
that appealing cry of pure iconoclastic distaste for the phenomenal universe, 
‘Where There is Nothing.’ Here, too, belongs Mr. Martyn’s ‘ The 
Heather Field,’ and Mr. Moore’s brilliant and sardonic drama, —to my 
mind the ablest, intellectually, of these Irish plays, —‘ The Bending of the 
Bough.’ The influence of Ibsen is evident in this group, yet their national 
passion redeems their art from imitation. 

Finally, we find the little group from which our plays tonight are 
chosen, — pictures of peasant life as simple and convincing as those given 
us by Verga, — including beside our two ‘The Pot o’ Broth’ and ‘The 
Marriage.’ 

Even as we make the list classification eludes us, — so inveterate is the 
interplay of idealism, — mysticism if you will, — and prosaic realism in the 
Celtic genius, so full of dream are these peasant-folk, and so charged with 
popular expressiveness are many of the symbols chosen to convey philo- 
sophic motif. All the plays alike are saturated with feeling for the Irish past 
and with allusions to its beautiful mythology: all are inspired, directly or 
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indirectly, by a patriotism as intense as that which flames in ‘ Cathleen ni 
Hoolihan,’ the only play of Yeats that grips the heart as powerfully as it 
does the imagination. These plays throw in to the Dark Ages the mid- 
Victorian idea of a conflict between Realism and Mysticism. The ‘ Lost 
Saint,’ — which Lady Gregory rightly describes as a pure white wind-flower 
in the dramatic garden, — is simply a legend visualized; but what the spec- 
tators see is a little school-room, in Ireland, where a teacher and a group of 
ragged urchins are prosaically conning the rudiments of learning, while the 
old beggar wanders in uninvited, as happens I imagine in many a parish 
schoolhouse today. A pair of modern Irish vagabonds have intruded into 
the ancient Hall of Conchobar, close to ‘ Baille’s Strand.’ I confess that I 
prefer the legend-plays that have this local color to those placed like ‘ The 
Hour-Glass’ in No Man’s Land. 

As for the problem-plays, each is as visionary as it is sharply realistic. 
Bare presentation could no further go than in Mr. Moore’s picture of the 
petty political squabbles of two small Scottish towns: the portraits of the 
Aldermen half entertain half bore us by the very crudity of their truth to 
fact. But the hero is a young fellow wavering between the claims of the 
material universe embodied in a very sweet girl and those of another country, 
to the image of which -he vainly logs to see his town conform: and the 
spiritual conception of Celtic destiny that is transforming Irish patriotism 
today is nowhere more exquisitely expressed than in his dialogue with the 
old patriot and dreamer, Alderman Kirwan Some day I shall believe as 
implicitly as you do in the great unity of things. I wish to feel when I look 
at the stars shining or the flowers growing, that all is a great harmonious 
song, singing through space and through the ages, and that each race has its 
destiny, and that as no race has looked so long and steadfastly through the 
shelis of things out into the beyond, as our Celtic race, it will be the first 
to attain this supreme end. We know the end is union with something be- 
yond, though words may not further define it; we feel it throbbing always 
like a pulse within us... . . ‘I am nothing, but I must believe in the 
sacredness of the land under foot: I must see in it the birthplace of noble 
thought, of heroism and beauty and divine ecstasies. These are souls, and 
in a far truer sense than we are souls; this land is the birthplace of our 
anterior selves, at once ourselves and our gods. Our gods have not perished, 
they have but retired to the lonely hills.’ 
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In studies of peasant life from which our plays tonight are taken, — 
the subtle blending of imaginative and natural passion that marks the Celtic 
genius finds perhaps clearest expression. I confess that these plays seem to 
me to possess more enduring value than the greater number of Mr. Yeats’s 
delicately woven veils of Druid mist, vocal with echoes of the ancient world. 
As you are soon to judge, they simply show us Ireland as she is, in her moods, 
now merry, now sad. The peasantry for whose benefit they are given will 
recognize in them a familiar life. Yet because the Irish people have never 
lost their Seeing power, the Vision is never far from these direct transcrip- 
tions of fact: and because in that far life remote from modern noises, they 
have never cut themselves off from what Yeats calls The Great Memory, — 
that vast race-memory which we all share, which goes back to the morning 
of the world, — therefore these dramas constantly recall a beauty and passion 
that have fled. The hint of mystery subtly penetrates their homely prose. 
Nothing could be simpler than the little play ‘The Marriage.’ At the 
end, the blind poet who has so richly repaid the hospitality of his simple 
hosts, goes out with wistful, ghostly sigh, leaving his gifts behind, and the 
husband asks of the newcomer: ‘Did you meet a blind fiddler going out 
of the door, —the poet Raftery?’ And the answer comes: ‘I did not: 
but I stood by his grave at Kiiléendn three days 2go.” ‘His grave?’ cries 
the bride: ‘Oh, Martin, it was a dead:man that was in it!’ But the 
revelation does not trouble nor indeed greatly surpzize us, — we accept it 
with a very gentle awe, echoing’ only the words of the young husband: 
‘ Whoever it was, it was a man sent by Ged was in it.’ 

‘The Twisting of the Rope’ is a plain picture of an Irish merry- 
making; yet you will find it full of hints from The Great Memory. In the 
midst of this joyous gathering you shall see presently a young girl, spell- 
bound by the beguiling tongue of a poet, — and in the verses he chants with 
her, as in the dispraising he puts on the province of Munster, in a hundred 
turns of phrase and style, you will recognize, if you are wise, echoes from 
the Irish past. Moreover, be it known to you, that this poet is a figure 
intimately familiar to folk-lore. Hanrahan the Red is he. He has known 
dealings with the Shee, the august faery-folk of Ireland: by the might of his 
incantation, fair Cleena of the wave was once beguiled to stoop to a mortal’s 
love. But Hanrahan, when he had evoked the lovely fay scorned her, 
wherefore she laid a curse upon him, to love women and be loved by them 
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forever, yet never be able to abide by their side. Knowledge of his story 
lends new significance to the episode you are to see, and even while you 
share in the triumph of prose and of Oona’s mother, you will send a faint 
thought of sorrow after the vagabond poet, exiled by ingenious Irish wit 
from warmth and love and firelight and left to beat his loneliness against 
the door, while his harsh cries move the revelers to mirth. It is the Imagina- 
tion of Ireland, forever exiled, forever yearning, to whose plaints you shall 
hearken. 

The music of the jig sets the key to ‘The Twisting of the Rope.’ 
Through ‘ Riders to the Sea’ wails the keening for the dead. Faintly it 
sounds at the beginning, heard by the spiritual ear alone; but at the end it 
rises in enthralling power, and blends with the cruel moaning of the sea 
which one knows without words dashes its bitter foam below the cottage 
windows. Mr. Synge, who spends his summers in the Arran Isles where 
the scene of the play is laid, imparts to his play as it seems to me most 
wonderfully that expectant shudder with which feeble women-folk await 
the stern will of the ocean. In this primitive life, homeliest details, like the 
dropped stitches in a stocking, or boards leaning against the wall, can assume 
a fearsome significance. Imaginative awe steals over us, as we listen to the 
old mother, chanting as in a litany the names of her sons whom the rapacious 
deep has claimed; when, after brief absence, she re-enters, with haunted 
eyes, we know long before the distant keening rises that the omen is fulfilled 
and that the body of the last of her men-children shall be borne into the 
room. Yet, pure tragic essence that it is, the play leaves us, I think, with 
no painful impression; for it has this of great tragedy, that it is very calm. 
There is something august and awe-compelling in the transformation of the 
old mother at the close, when the very fulness of sorrow brings release from 
fear, and petulance and terror and anguish die away, in the solemnity of not 
unwelcome peace. 

I called this Irish drama ‘a drama for the few’ a while ago; I hope 
the phrase rang unpleasantly in your ears. For its very object, —and in 
this the Irish movement, as I think, differs from the new drama as repre- 
sented by Maeterlinck or Ibsen, — is to reach the heart of the people. But 
as we have already said, the people is not the public, and the drama will 
never be free to attain full beauty and significance until it lets the thought 
of amusing the public go. 
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It is our unfortunate illusion that the mediocre is synonymous with the 
democratic; let us cast the thought aside. ‘The majority,’ says Mr. Moore, 
‘decide what art shall live; but this majority is composed of the minority 
of successive generations.’ We must establish somehow a connection be- 
tween those few, who by force of fine and true instinct, have gone behind 
the facile and cheap art-notions of the modern half-awakened public, and 
have cared for The Great Memory and the beauty that cannot die, — we 
must make a connection, I say, between these few and the great throng of 
simple people who live in permanent things, and in whose heart the old 
wells of feeling and imagining are still fresh, however threatened by the 
invasion of the modern spirit. This connection, the Irish drama is seeking 
to make, and therein, to my thought, lies its best significance. Its promoters 
have a dream that in the torch-race of the nations the time has come for the 
torch of art to be handed to their country. Art, says one of them, flees the 
great nations, the Empire nations: through all history she has chosen her 
abode with the little peoples, and what little people is so fit to offer her a 
home as Ireland today? ‘This may be true: yet we Americans are not ready 
to grant that Art can find no home among us here, despite our bigness. 

We welcome this Irish drama, not for its literary interest alone. For 
is not Ireland as truly as England our Mother-land? ‘The American nation 
of the future is likely to be as Celtic as it is Anglo-Saxon; we dare cherish 
the dream that the age-long antagonism between the two races shall end in 
harmony and fertile peace, here in our New World, where they will, they 
must unite to form the race of the future. Must not, then, any attempt 
to interpret the Celtic race to itself touch us personally and nearly? Shall 
we not learn from this new Irish art better to love and to understand our 
fellow-citizens? The more we uplift and idealize our conception of the 
diverse races that are to create America the deeper will be our comprehension 
of them, and the stronger our power to hold them to their best. It is our 
plain duty so to hold them: a duty to which we are not always alive. There 
is imminent danger that the races coming to us will forfeit what is best in 
their racial inheritance, and gain in return only what is poorest and cheapest 
in what America has to offer. This we are helpless to avoid. But when 
the life of a race flourishing upon our soil experiences in the Old World a 
fair new blossoming, as happens in Ireland today, ours is at least a precious 
opportunity to make the blossom grow in this new land. It is then in the 
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name not only of your love for the arts, but of all that is most chivalric and 
far-sighted in your patriotism, that we bespeak your interest in our little 
performance. And now I detain you no longer. Critical talks are all very 
well, but I am sure you agree with Hamlet: ‘The play’s the thing.’ 


THE ENGLISH OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


By CHARLEs WoopWARD HUTSON 


AFCADIO HEARN died in Japan on the 26th of September. 
With him passed away the mastery of a style, unique among 
English writers. Its subtleties are indescribable; its graces 
spring from a thousand sources; its charm is, like his peculiar 
ethnic origin, his cosmopolitan experience, and his beautiful 
soul, a medley of tints and fragrances never put together before 


and destined never again to combine. 

Born on a Greek isle of an Irish father and a Greek mother, early the 
master of many literatures, oriental and occidental, winning his first laurels 
on the banks of the Mississippi and his last in distant Japan, he imbibed 
from the blood of his ancestry and the ichor of his spirit the passion of the 
Kelt for color, the perceptive genius of the Hellene, the artistic skill in form 
of the best French schools, the metaphysic subtlety of the Hindoo, the florid 
rapture of the Persian, and the sense of sisterhood with nature which is the 
especial gift of the children of Dai Nippon. And all these he moulded 
into beautiful English. 

The charm of rhythmical cadence is his; the even more alluring charm 
of infinite suggestiveness is his also. There is always a wide margin be- 
yond the printed words, which they invite us to fill in with half-thoughts 
that are like the visions to which rich strains of music give birth. Espe- 
cially in his later works do the shadows of the silent dragon-flies seem to 
bear away on quickly flitting ghost-wings unuttered tendernesses and vaguely 
imagined half-tints. 
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But it is in the color-world that this half-blind prose-poet is strongest. la 






































Of modern colorists, as Vergil of the ancient, he is the most brilliant. te 
Sometimes, as in those sketches among the Creole isles of the Caribbean 

Sea, he is even painfully rich in his display of color: it becomes dazzling n 
and obtrusive. 

For burnish and compression of thought, few in the whole range of su 
English literature can compete with Walter Pater in his earlier works. But th 
in command of pure color, with all its shades and tints, as set before the 
mental vision in words, even he is excelled by Lafcadio Hearn. By way m 
of illustration, take this passage, drawn almost at random from ‘ Chita: A TI 
Memory of Last Island’: 

‘All day long there had been exactly the same wave-crease distorting wi 
the white shadow of the San Marco’s sail upon the blue water; all day long col 
they had been skimming over the liquid level of a world so jewel-blue that sat 
the low green ribbon-strips of marsh land, the far-off fleeing lines of pine- of 
yellow sand beach, seemed flaws or breaks in the perfected color of the col 
universe;—all day long had the cloudless sky revealed through all its 
exquisite transparency that inexpressible tenderness which no painter and Th 
no poet can ever re-image, — that unutterable sweetness which no art of man dig 
may ever shadow forth, and which none may ever comprehend, — though pre 
we feel it to be in some strange way akin to the luminous and unspeakable fat 
charm that makes us wonder at the eyes of a woman when she loves. of 

‘Evening came; and the great dominant celestial tone deepened; — sub 
the circling horizon filled with ghostly tints, — spectral greens and grays, Lat 
and pearl-lights and fish-colors. . . . Carmelo, as he crouched at the con 
tiller, was singing, in a low, clear alto, some tristful little melody. Over whi 
the sea, behind them, lay, black-stretching, a long low arm of island-shore; He 


— before them flamed the splendor of sun-death; they were sailing into a 
mighty glory, — into a vast and awful light of gold.’ 

Was it the Keltic father, or the Greek mother and the seas and shores 
of Hellas illumining his childhood, that gave him this style? Or was it 
the keen study of Daudet and Flaubert and Maupassant? Or was it his 
dependence upon one eye and his extreme near-sightedness in that, which 
made him, like Turner, see a world all haze and softness, its colors subdued 
into sweetness? No doubt, it was all these: heredity, environment, adapta- 
tion, the personal equation. For one so disciplined, the charm of Japan, a 
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land fruited with delicately attempered and nicely adjusted harmonies of 
taste, must have been simply irresistible. 

Take another passage; he is describing the beach of a low-lying island 
in the Gulf: 

‘Sand and sea teem with vitality ; —- over all the dunes there is constant 
susurration, a blattering and swarming of crustacea;— through all the sea 
there is a ceaseless play of silver lightning, — flashing of myriad fish.’ 

Here there is no wit, no humor, no pungency; but what vividness of 
metaphor, what vigorous word-painting, what apt fitting of sound to sense! 
The quick vision and relish for color shows up again, too. 

Yet, it must be confessed, that the very riches of his style suffer some- 
what at times from the incontinent purse. He does not always act on the 
counsel given by Corinna to Pindar: ‘Sow with the hand, not with the 
sack!’ There are moments when his flowers perplex us with the infinity 
of their perfumes, when his gems dazzle us with the profusion of their 
colors. 

The air of Japan cured him of this fault, this redundancy of splendors. 
The reserved power of the trained hand, the modesty of perfected taste, the 
dignity of art, lie behind every phrase that he selected there for the ex- 
pression of his thought. The ‘nothing too much!’ of his Hellenic fore- 
fathers came back to him with redoubled force, and compelled a chasteness 
of utterance which enhances tenfold the value of the words. A veil of 
subtle suggestiveness hangs about all that he has written in the Morning 
Land, and the reader feels something, in the unexpressed part of his author’s 
communing with him, akin to that ornament of honorary effusiveness with 
which the Japanese decorate their conversation: the reticence of Lafcadio 
Hearn is a compliment to the listener’s intelligence and taste! 
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‘HERE’S TO THE LITTLE GENTLEMAN IN 
BLACK VELVET’ * 


Before Sheriff-Muir. 1715 


By Marita Du VAL 


LUE Bonnets, arise ! three kingdoms’s the prize, z) 


Wi’ the Lowlands tomorrow we tryst; 
Tonight, a’ thegither, we’ll sleep i’ the heather, 
An’ dream sweet o’ the lassie last kist. 
Wi’ rinnin’ an’ marchin’ our throats are fair parchin’, cat 
But f’r a’ that we'll care na a plack, 
Pledgin’ vict’ry for Jamie, — our Jamie, King Jamie, — 
No forgettin’ the lairdie in black. 


ob: 





Red Coaties fu’ sore sha’ taste the claymore, 
An’ we'll ne’er sheathe the bonny brown blades 
Till wi’ darin’ an’ daein’ we hae Geordie gaein’ 
Far awa’ wi’ his ugsome bauld jades. 
Then up, clansmen, up, and honor the cup, 
Tho’ tomorrow a life a’ may lack, 
A health to King Jamie, — he never’ll shame ’e, — 
An’ to the braw lairdie in black. 


Nae wanderin’ caird o’ German cock-laird 
Sha’ sit high whyles our Jamie’s awa, 


Ill-faurin’ befa’ ’em, the traitors that ca’d him skil 
Frae out o’ his kailyard at a’. and 
Sune, sune, they’ll be ruein’ the price o’ their suin’ ? him 
The race o’ him’s doited an’ slack, 
Down wi’ him, the mighty, an’ up wi’ the right ae, Sou: 
An’ his bonny wee soger in black! dign 
lishe 
The Black Cockades a’ sha’ gae to the wa’ and 
Or ever Lochiel’s lanthorn? wanes, Tale 
The Land o’ the Thristle’ll gar ’em a wristle at th 


An’ their master a rin for his pains. 
(56) 
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Gin he should outflee us, there’s ane that is wi’ us, 
An’ his threshold’s nae door, bar nae sneck, 
An’ he’s listed for Jamie, — our Jamie, King Jamie, — 
To his kingdom an’ ain comin’ back. 
*A famous Jacobite toast, alluding to the fact that William III lost his life by 
a fall from his horse, which stumbled into a mole-hole. 


2 They did rue it, for the colonies in America were lost through the stupid and 
obstinate political policy of George III. 


3 The Michaelmas moon, which lighted the moss-troopers of the Borders on their 
cattle-stealing raids. 


THE RATIONALE OF THE SHORT STORY 
ACCORDING TO POE 


By JoHN PHELPs FRUuIT 


T is an easy matter to get into the workshop of Poe’s mind in order 
to see the master work, for, through his critical works, he left the 
doors wide open. He knew ‘the trick of the tool’s true play,’ and 
he made no secret of it. 

He was a poet born, having the sense of poetic beauty as one 

is said to have an ear for music, and he was a poet made, having 

skill in the art of versification, as, in music, one is said to have technique; 

and he was an artist in literary prose: he was all this before he took upon 
himself the office of reviewer to sit in judgment on the work of others. 

It was in the fall of the year 1835 that Poe became the editor of the 
Southern Literary Messenger, and turned his attention in serious earnest to 
dignify criticism as a line of literary activity. But before this he had pub- 
lished his first volume of verse in 1827, his second in 1829, his third in 1831, 
and had published, or had ready for publication, more than a dozen of his 
Tales. In truth what may be called his apprenticeship to Letters was over 
at this date. 
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It happened then that this literary man, turned critic, was much in the 
same attitude towards prose and poetry as the student, turned teacher, is 
towards learning. He is in the master’s place now, and must be a ‘Sir 
Oracle.’ He must not only have a faith, but be ready with a reason for 
his faith. 

He is henceforth a critic as well as a singer of songs and a teller of 
tales, and it would be difficult to say in which direction he did the greatest 
service, or won most repute, for our literature. 

Coleridge was the school-master to Poe’s genius. He was largely in 
debt to Coleridge, and, in particular, for his principles of criticism. 
Apropos to this suggestion Mr. E. C. Stedman writes thus: ‘ Usually his 
(Poe’s) literary views were sound, derived from his own perception, and 
from sympathetic reading of Coleridge-——than whom no better master.’ 
His opinions as a critic are well-nigh universally applauded, but it is the 
expression of his opinions that is sometimes to be reprehended. He was 
notably not courteous in what he had to say of Longfellow’s poetry. While 
he learned sound principles of criticism in reading Coleridge’s ‘ Biographia 
Literaria,’ it is a pity he did not, from reading, in the same book, Cole- 
ridge’s examination of Wordsworth’s poetry, learn how to be gracious. 

The critical tests he applied to the workmanship of others are the prin- 
ciples through which he conceived that his own successes were wrought, so 
in this way he gives us the key to the interpretation and proper appreciation 
of his own literary efforts. 

The first and most general distinction he made was that between poetry 
and prose. He mentions that a poem is distinguished from what he calls 
romance by having for its object an indefinite instead of a definite pleasure. 
He is more specific: romance presents perceptible images with definite sen- 
sations, while poetry presents perceptible images with indefinite sensations. 
To make the sensations accompanying perceptible images indefinite, music 
is essential. ‘ Perceptible images,’ which means the pictorial element plus 
the musical element, is for Poe, in the most general terms, poetry. 

By romance he meant narrative prose, such as he knew how to write. 
It must present perceptible images that produce definite sensations. The 
first question as to any Tale that may be under consideration is not, Does 
it present perceptible images? but, Does it present perceptible images with 
characteristics that insure definite sensations? Poe was wise enough to 
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he | know that not all perceptible images produce definite sensations. 

is It was this discriminating power of his mind that directed him to the 
sir | element of strangeness as the requisite characteristic. He was early imbued 
or | with this thought, for in one of the poems of his first volume (1827) he 
speaks of the quickening spell of the unembodied essence of a thought as 
of passing over us as the dew of the night-time over the summer grass, and 
est ff adds that this mysterious power need not have association with rare or un- 
common objects, but that it comes more effectively from things that lie each 
in hour before us, 


m. ‘—but then only bid 

ris With a strange sound, as of a harp-string broken, 

nd To awake us?’ 

# There is no gainsaying Poe’s judgment as to the value of the strange 
he amid the common to interest, or, in other words, to produce definite sensa- 


as | tions. This may be set down as the general (abstract) principle upon which 
ile he fashioned his Tales; it accounts for the grotesque in them. 


lia On this point he frequently had occasion, as critic, to quote from Lord 

le- | Bacon that ‘There is no exquisite beauty which has not some strangeness 
in its proportion.’ 

in- The word ‘beauty’ indicates which way Poe’s devotion lay. In an 


so | early poem he speaks of revelations given in beauty by our God to some who 
on | would otherwise fall from life and Heaven. He has given the best concise 
definition of poetry by saying it is ‘the rhythmical creation of beauty.’ 
ry | Now couple with this that he declared poetry to be a passion with him, and 
lls | we are almost obliged to conclude that the pursuit of beauty was with him 


re. | a passion. He believed with Browning that if you get simple beauty and 
sn- | naught else, you get about the best thing God invents. This all means that 
ns. he was dead set against didacticism in literature, whether in poetry or in 


sic | prose. He speaks in the most intolerant way of ‘ the heresy of the didactic.’ 
lus | It was, then, the Beauty that is divorced from the merely useful —the 
Beauty of Fine Art —that he set his heart on. 

te. How he created this beauty in the prose Tale he lets us see. It was 
he | done on art-principles, whereby workmanship counts for more than the 
yes | material. Supposing that we have shied as far away as possible—as Poe 
ith | did— from the didactic in theme and purpose, it is safe to say, if we find 
to a piece of Art—Sculpture, Painting, Music, Literature — which exempli- 
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fies the principles of unity, harmony, and completeness, that it will please, 
no matter what the material considered as material. It was workmanship 
that gave the priceless value of the Venus of Milo to what was at first but 
a rough block of marble. It is the workmanship of Fine Arts that can make 
the stone which the common builders reject to become the head of the corner. 
A piece of work that embodies these fundamentals does please, and is there- 
fore said to be beautiful. This lays open the secret of that beauty which 
Poe sought with passionate earnestness. 

Throughout his criticisms such expressions as these are constantly re- 
curring: ‘Unity of effect,’ ‘unity of impression,’ ‘totality of effect,’ 
‘totality of impression,’ ‘a certain unique or single effect,’ ‘ harmonious 
combinations,’ ‘unity and completeness.’ Here we have his test of ‘high 
artistical beauty.’ 

Since Poe made no discrimination in particular among the basal quali- 
ties of Art, it serves our purpose to conceive them all as implied in ‘ unity 
of effect.’ But do we appreciate what is meant by ‘unity of effect’? 
Imagine you have before you a piece of statuary, an Apollo, let us say, by 
a master. Could you tell why it pleased you? Imagine that while your 
eyes are turned away from it, the right arm has grown to twice its fellow’s 
size, would this alteration please you? Why not? Because the enlarged 
arm does not belong to this figure, it is not one with it; you conceive it to 
belong to another and larger form. A very much smaller change might 
be made than that in the size of an arm, let it be the lengthening of a fore- 
finger by just one inch. This would spoil the statue, perfect in every other 
particular. The unity of effect is destroyed by the smallest defect, pro- 
vided it be conspicuous. 

Poe had a lesson on this from Coleridge’s ‘ Biographia Literaria’ 
where it is set down, that in a true poem there is a reason assignable not only 
for every word, but for the position of every word. He applied this prin- 
ciple as a test, rigidly. For example, in his criticism of ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ 
he says that ‘Come back—come back!’ the exclamation of the woman 
when Varden attempts to arrest the murderer, is not accounted -for in the 
winding up of the story. With Poe there must be a reason assignable for 
every expression, and the best of his Tales will bear so exacting a scrutiny. 

A pertinent question might here arise, Where are these assignable 
reasons to be found? Within the work itself. Why should not the finger 
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of the Apollo be lengthened one inch? Is the reason to be found in any- 
thing outside and apart from the statue itself? Poe himself has this in 
mind when he writes: ‘But every work of Art should contain within itself 
all that is requisite for its own comprehension.’ 

How must a prose narrative be written to fulfill these demands? Poe 
answers this himself, and in a way that summarizes for us the points that 
we have been mentioning. ‘A skillful literary artist has constructed a Tale. 
If wise, he has not fashioned his thoughts to accommodate his incidents; 
but having conceived, with deliberate care, a certain unique or single effect 
to be wrought out, he then invents such incidents — he then combines such 
events as may best aid him in establishing his preconceived effect. If his 
very initial sentence tend not to the out-bringing of this effect, then he has 
failed in his first step. In the whole composition there should be no word 
written, of which the tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the one pre-estab- 
lished design. And by such means, with such care and skill, a picture is at 
length painted which leaves in the mind of him who contemplates it with a 
kindred art, a sense of the fullest satisfaction.’ So nice an adaptation of 
written words to secure a definite effect insures the very perfection of literary 
Style. 

The above words are from what Poe had to say about Hawthorne’s 
‘Tales.’ He has something further to say about the prose Tale as a spe- 
cies of composition, and especially about the prejudice against ‘Tales of 
effect.’ ‘They were,’ he says, ‘relished by every man of genius; although 
there were found many men of genius who condemned them without just 
ground. The true critic will but demand that the design intended be ac- 
complished, to the fullest extent, by the means most advantageously 
applicable.’ This is but maintaining that workmanship is to be put above 
material. 

We can have no doubt now that Poe felt that in unity of effect resided 
the pleasurable charm of the Beautiful, and that in the pursuit of this the 
sure way is to choose first some unique effect and then to handle incidents 
as mere means to produce that effect. This is the simple why and how 
of Poe’s art. 

Poe not only told us in the plainest terms how he wrought, but he did 
more, he selected a piece of his work and took it apart before our eyes, to 
exemplify his method. That piece of work was not one of his Tales, but 
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‘The Raven,’ but it answered his purpose better perhaps than a Tale. The 
analysis is given in all its details in the essay entitled ‘The Philosophy of 
Composition.’ 

In this after-analysis of ‘The Raven’ we need not take Poe too seri- 
ously, especially as to his details, but the essay is valuable as indicating how 
one is to go about choosing a definite effect, which must be novel and vivid, 
and must be allied with beauty to make it universally appreciable. 

We have often heard in the affairs of life that ‘where there is a will 
there is a way,’ and we know that it means that a definitely conceived end, 
earnestly desired, finds the ways and means to its attainment. In strict 
truth a definitely formed purpose implies the dynamic power of desire that 
forges the way to the goal. 

Poe means that a definitely conceived effect has in it the power to 
fashion its own proper concrete form. He is right, thought does condition 
its own expression, and especially is this true of the thought of the creative 
imagination. 

When you consider now, that Poe was a Platonist — What poet is not? 
—and that he was in passionate pursuit of beauty, you have at once the 
source of his inspiration and his method—the only method — of artistic 
production. In what other way could you secure that ‘ reciprocity of adap- 
tation’ of which he makes so much in his study of the Universe of the 
Stars, in ‘Eureka’? To let Poe explain himself we quote the paragraph 
following his conclusion that in the density of the globes is to be seen the 
measure in which their purposes are fulfilled: 

‘Not only is this Divine adaptation, however, mathematically ac- 
curate, but there is that about it which stamps it as Divine, in distinction 
from that which is merely the work of human constructiveness. I allude 
to the complete mutuality of adaptation. For example, in human construc- 
tions a particular cause has a particular effect; a particular intention brings 
to pass a particular object, but this is all; we see no reciprocity. The effect 
does not react upon the cause; the intention does not exchange relations with 
the object. In Divine constructions the object is either design or object as 
we choose to regard it— and we may take at any time a cause for an effect, 
or the converse — so that we can never absolutely decide which is which.’ 

He illustrates the point by calling attention to the fact that the human 
frame in polar climates requires for combustion an abundance of highly 
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he azotized food, as train-oil. ‘Now, whether is oil at hand because impera- 
of tively demanded, or the only thing demanded because the only thing to be 
obtained? It is impossible to decide. There is an absolute reciprocity of 
ri- adaptation.’ 

Ww Absolute reciprocity of adaptation is the high ideal the literary artist 
id, must set before him. With regard to this he says: 

‘The pleasure which we derive from any display of human ingenuity 


‘ill is in the ratio of the approach to this species of reciprocity. In the con- 
id, struction of plot, for example, in fictitious literature, we should aim at so 
ict arranging the incidents that we shall not be able to determine, or any of 
at them, whether it depends from any one other or upholds it. In this sense, 
of course, perfection of plot is really, or practically, unobtainable — but only 
to because it is a finite intelligence that constructs. The plots of God are per- 
on fect. The Universe is the plot of God.’ 
ve The expressions ‘reciprocity of adaptation,’ ‘mutuality of adapta- 
tion,’ may be made a little clearer by recurring to the repeated query as to 
ot? whether circumstances make the man or man the circumstances. Exclu- 
-he sively considered, neither is true and yet both are true, reciprocally. Cir- 
tic cumstances cannot make the man unless the man be there in the germ to 
ap- be made. The acorn must have the warmth and moisture of the soil in 


the order to become the oak, but so sacredly is life guarded in the germ that the 
ph | soil cannot add a doit to make the acorn grow into anything but the oak. 
the | The acorn is impotent of itself, that is, without the soil, to develop into the 
oak; and the soil is, likewise, impotent of itself, that is, without the germ, 
ac- | to develop the oak. Which then is the cause of that effect we name the 
ion | oak? The one as much as the other, hence the mutuality of these two 
ide | factors. 


uC A glance at one of Poe’s stories with an eye singled to this idea of the 
ngs | ‘reciprocity of adaptation’ will be worth while. 

fect The story entitled ‘ Berenice’ closes with this paragraph: — 

vith ‘He pointed to my garments; they were muddy and clotted with gore. 
-as | | spoke not, and he took me gently by the hand: it was indented with the 
ect, | impress of human nails. He directed my attention to some object against 
’ the wall. I looked at it for some minutes: it was a spade. With a shriek 


nan | | bounded to the table, and grasped the box that lay upon it. But I could 
hly | 20t force it open; and, in my tremor, it slipped from my hands, and fell 
5 
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heavily, and burst into pieces; and from it, with a rattling sound, there 
rolled out some instruments of dental surgery, intermingled with thirty-two 
small, white, and ivory-looking substances that were scattered to and fro P 


about the floor.’ th 

This is the effect to be accounted for by the interaction of the victim " 
and his environment. The victim is the raconteur. | 

Who is the victim at his first introduction to us? He came of a race hi 
of visionaries. What were his circumstances? An ancestral home of * 
which the frescoes, the tapestries, the armory, the gallery, the library, were st 
the products of visionaries, and which did in turn make him a visionary. ‘ 


One chamber, the library, was associated with his earliest recollec- 
tions; there he was born, and there his mother died. His memories are P} 
so vivid that he makes no question of their pointing to a previous state of 
existence. This is how he puts it, — 

‘There is, however, a remembrance of aérial forms, of spiritual and 
meaning eyes, of sounds musical yet sad; a remembrance which will not be 
excluded; a memory like a shadow — vague, variable, indefinite, unsteady — 
and like a shadow, too, in the impossibility of my getting rid of it while 
the sunlight of my reason shall exist.’ 

His being born in that library chamber was but the awaking from a 
long night of seeming nonentity into the very regions of fairy-land, into a 
palace of the imagination. That was what the realm of books was to his : 
boyhood and young manhood. Hear him tell of this stagnation of the 
springs of life, — 


‘ The realities of the world affected me as visions, and as visions only, ab 
while the wild ideas of the land of dreams became, in turn, not the material de 
of my every-day existence, but in very deed that existence utterly and solely | *° 
in itself.’ - 

But was not his own inherited susceptibility to visions as much the J J¥ 
cause of this condition as the fairy-land of books? iy 

There was another factor of his environment, namely, his cousin, Bere- a 

ry) 


nice. It was her delight to ramble on the hill-side as it was his to study 
in the cloister. When the blight fell upon her in the form of epilepsy, his 
visionariness became a specific monomania, a morbid irritability of the at- J PF 
tentive powers of the mind. 

Then note what brings on the full fury of his monomania, when he th 
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beholds ‘ the teeth’ visibly and palpably before him, here, there, and every- 
where. The end of the fury is to covet the teeth, and to feel that their 
possession alone could bring him peace and restore him to reason. And so 
the mutual workings of inner conditions and outward circumstances are 
made obvious as they course along to the catastrophe. 

The chief interest, technically considered, in Poe’s stories, resides in 
his preserving, with the true instinct of the artist, this equation between the 
inner and outer factors. A proper appreciation of any one of his tales 
should begin with the recognition, in a general way, of this reciprocity, or 
mutuality, of adaptation; thence to a study of details, in which will be seen 
how all the parts, near and remote, contribute their quota to unity of im- 
pression. 


SHAKESPEARE’S INFLUENCE ON GOETHE 


By Epwin Watts CHUBB 


AD Shakespeare, who lived one hundred and fifty years be- 

fore Goethe, much to do with the formation of the genius of 

Goethe? Yes; if we consider the enthusiasm aroused in 

Goethe and the young poets of the ‘Sturm und Drang’ 

period, when the mighty wizard first touched their eager 

souls: No; if we examine his works to find there deep and 

abiding traces of the influence of Shakespeare. It is difficult to explain the 

development of the oak growing in our front yard. Who can tell why the 

acorn takes root just when and where it does? how many and what ingredi- 

ents of the soil and atmosphere constitute its food? why its branches incline 

just as they do? what influence the neighboring trees have had upon its life? 

—these are questions beyond the reach of the exactest science. How then 

dare we, who cannot weigh the sunshine in the wing of a butterfly, presume 
to make a qualitative and quantitative analysis of the soul of a genius? 

We shall not attempt it. But we shall try to show that Goethe was 
profoundly moved by his acquaintance with the prince of English poets. 
It is equally true that he was never swerved from his own orbit because of 
the firm poise of his own self-centered nature. 
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Notwithstanding the richness of the English literature, the French 
and Greek seemed to have greater attractiveness for Goethe. That causes 
outside of the intrinsic value of the French would attract him more than the 
English, it is easy to understand; that the artistic and moral proportion of 
the Greek dramatists would attract him strongly is not hard to guess. His 
‘Tasso,’ his ‘ Iphegenia,’ the second part of ‘ Faust,’ show his affinity with 
the Greeks. His whole moral make-up justifies Heine’s appellation, ‘ Der 
grosse Hieide.’ ‘I have known and loved Moliére from my youth,’ says 
Goethe in a conversation with Eckermann, ‘and have learned from him dur- 
ing my whole life. I never fail to read some of his plays every year.’ He 
likewise expresses his admiration of the Greeks: ‘One should not study 
contemporaries and competitors, but the great men of antiquity, whose 
works have for centuries received equal homage and consideration. 

Let us study Moliére, Ict us study Shakespeare, but above all things the old 
Greeks, and always the Greeks.’ 

Shakespeare’s progress into Germany is no mad gallop. His name 
appears for the first time in Morhoff’s ‘Unterricht von der Deutschen 
Sprache und Poesie,’ 1612, but the author at the same time confesses him- 
self unacquainted with the writings of the great English poet. During the 
next hundred and thirty years but infrequent mention is made of him and 
these few references usually contain information as inaccurate as it is 
amusing. 

It remained for Lessing, however, to give the authoritative command 
in favor of the English dramatist. The comedies written by Lessing from 
1747-1750 show the influence of French plays. His first mention made of 
Shakespeare is found in a magazine article of 1749. Then later in the 
‘Seventeenth Letter Concerning the Latest Literature’ he says in effect, 
Shakespeare always attains the end of tragedy; that next to the ‘ Edipus 
Rex’ of Sophocles where can one find a tragedy so able to arouse our emo- 
tions as ‘ Othello,’ ‘ King Lear,’ ‘ Hamlet’; how weak a copy of the ‘ Moor 
of Venice’ is the ‘ Zaire’ of Voltaire. 

A certain Weiss wrote a tragedy, ‘ Richard III.,’ and said that any one 
who would take the trouble to compare it with the tragedy of the same name 
would find that this new tragedy is not a plagiarism. Hereupon Lessing 
said that Weiss would have done a service to his readers had he made it a 
plagiarism. ‘Then he continues to say (73 of the ‘Dramatic Notes’), — 
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‘What has been said of Homer, that it would be easier to deprive Hercules 
of his club, than him of a verse, can be as truly said of Shakespeare. 
There is an impress upon the least of his beauties which at once exclaims to 
all the world, ‘I am Shakespeare’s’ — and woe to the foreign beauty that 
once places itself besides it in self-confidence. Shakespeare must be studied 
not plundered.’ Next to Lessing Herder had great influence in introducing 
Shakespeare to the attention of the German literary public. In ‘Von 
Deutscher Art und Kunst’ he published the most comprehensive article on 
Shakespeare that had yet appeared. Herder admired the wonderful poetry 
as well as the dramatic art; Lessing was more particular to note what effect 
the plays of Shakespeare would have upon the German drama. In the 
same year that this article appeared the ‘Goetz von Berlichingen’ was pub- 
lished. 

That Shakespeare is largely responsible for what is known as the 
‘Storm and Stress’ period is the impression that is likely to become the pre- 
vailing one upon the student of German literature. The enthusiasm of the 
‘Storm and Stressers’ is something marvellous. Lenz, a leading spirit, was 
spoiled by Shakespeare. In a thesis by Rauch, a German student who 
wrote in 1892 on Shakespeare’s Influence on Lenz, I find this as the conclud- 
ing paragraph, — ‘Auf Lenz kann man Herders Worte mit Recht beziehen, 
denn ihn hat Shakspere verdorben. . . . Er fiel als das beklagen- 
swerteste Opfer der Shakespearomanie der Sturm und Drang Periode.’ 
When Goethe was a youth of twenty he entered this group of Shakespeare 
enthusiasts, then having its headquarters at Strassburg. Lerse, Jung Still- 
ing, Lenz, Wieland, and occasionally Herder, formed a group of eager 
spirits revolting against the formalism that deadened German literature. 

Goethe was as wild as the wildest in his enthusiasm for this new planet 
that had swum into the ken of these German watchers of the skies, but 
his self-poise was too firm to permit his ruin in the manner of Lenz. Lenz 
was completely and enduringly intoxicated; Goethe after a youthful spree 
became a model of intellectual and esthetic sobriety. To this period be- 
longs the well-known Shakespeare oration in which he says, —‘ The first 
page of his that I read made me his for life; and when I had finished a 
single play, I stood like one born blind, on whom a miraculous being bestows 
sight in a moment. I saw, I felt, in the most vivid manner, that my exist- 
ence was infinitely expanded, everything was now unknown to me, and the 
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unwonted light pained my eyes.’ “ 
That Goethe was able to read Shakespeare in the original is apparent 
from an examination of the new Weimar edition of his works. Here is a te 
letter written in English: 
‘An Cornelia Goethe, 1766, 30 Maerz. 
‘Ma chere Soeur 
‘It is ten a clok 
Thus may we see, how the world wags: 
’Tis but an hour ago since it was nine; 
And after an hour ’twill be eleven; 
And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe; 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot.’ 
This he evidently quoted from memory; then he drifts into French, which 
he knew better than English, but soon again he comes back to ‘As You Like 
It’ by quoting in the letter, — ‘ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running § 
brooks, sermons in stones and good in everything.’ Then after his ‘adieu’ § it. 
comes an English letter, dated May 2, seemingly a part of the first letter: Ar 


‘My French speech interrupted, by some speedily affair, shall remain J SUf 
unfinished untill an other time. I think to thy great pleasure. I’ll say thee his 
the cause thereof: The father as he writes in an appendix to Lupton’s | !!' 
letter, would see if I write as good english as Lupton german. I know it 
not, but if he should write better than I, that is no wunder, if I should have 
been so long a time in England as he was in Germany, I would laugh at 
ten thousand schoolmasters. Let us speak a little sister, the father may 
judge. Lupton is a good fellow, a merry, inventious fellow as I see it in 
his letter, which is wroten in a spirit of jest, much laudably moderated by 
the respect, he owes to his master. But one can see, that he is not yet ac- 


quainted, with the fair and delicate manner of our language. Notwith- Th 
standing he writes well. For the present state of the improvement of my 
english speaking, it goes as good as it can. My Horn and his tutor and I, led 
when we are assembled, we speak nothing but english. I learn much by th 
ive 


that conversation . . . But hark ye! In like a situation of my soul, 
I make english verses; a science more than Lupton: english verses that a J ‘P© 
stone would weep. In that moment thou shalt have of them. Think on | P4S 
it sister thou art a happy maiden, to have a brother who makes english he 
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verse. I pray thee be not haughty thereof.’ 
Then follows the song of which I give the title and the first of the 
ten stanzas, — 


‘A Song 
over 

The Unconfidence 
toward my self 


To Dr. Schlosser. 


‘Thou knowest how happily they Friend 
Walks upon florid Ways; 
Thou knowest how heavens bounteous hand 
Leads him to golden days.’ 


In a letter to his sister on Oct. 12th, he says, —‘. . . truly my 
english knowledge is very little, but i'll gather all my forces, to perfection 
it.’ And in this same letter he says ‘ My lungs crow thik like a chanticlear.’ 
And also uses the expression ‘hasth’ occasion.’ The former expression 
suggests ‘As You Like It’ and the latter suggests that he has been learning 
his English from sixteenth century writers. In a letter from Leipzig, May 
11th, 1767, he quotes from ‘ Romeo and Juliet’: 


‘Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs, 
Beeing purged, a fire sparkling in lovers eyes, 
Beeing vexed, a see nourish’d with lovers tears; 
What is it else a madness most discreet 

A choaking gall, and a preserving sweet.’ 


The punctuation and spelling indicate that he is quoting from memory. 

In looking through a large collection of the letters of Goethe, one is 
led to believe that English never was an easy tongue for the German poet. 
When tired of English he drifts into French, at those times when he is cul- 
tivating his ability in a foreign language. Much of his reading of Shake- 
speare was doubtless done in the excellent translations of that time, yet the 
passages I have quoted and others that might be quoted prove that although 
he may not yet be ‘ acquainted with the fair and delicate manner of our lan- 
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guage’ he must have had a proficient reading knowledge of English. In 
his later days he did not keep up his English with the same fervor character. 
istic of his youth. In writing to Carlyle he refers to Geo. Moir’s transla- 
tion of ‘ Wallenstein’ in such a manner that we can infer that he associates 
the English language with Shakespeare. In his old age Goethe received 
a new impetus to study English from his fondness for Byron. In speaking 
to a young Englishman Goethe in his old age said, —‘ For fifty years | 
have been busy with the English language and literature; so that I am well 
acquainted with your writers, your ways of living, and the administration 
of your country. If I went to England I should be no stranger there.’ 

The ‘Goetz’ is the play showing the most influence of Shakespeare 
upon Goethe. After seeing the drama Herder wrote: ‘Shakespeare has 
quite spoiled him.’ Wieland and Klopstock praised ‘ Goetz,’ Lessing con- 
demned it. Especially in the camp of French culture were found sharp 
critics. Frederick the Great in ‘ De le littérature allemande,’ written in 
1780, characterizes the play as ‘ imitation detestable de ces mauvaises pieces 
anglaises, pleine de degoutantes platitudes.’ 

The drama was first played in 1774, April 12, in Berlin. The crowd 
was so large that the play had to be given for six consecutive days. Even 
today this early play is one of the most popular of Goethe’s dramas. Sev- 
eral years ago upon the presentation of this play I was unable to gain ad- 
mittance to the over-crowded theater. The play has been called Shake- 
spearian, and in a measure it is Shakespearian. There is abundant dramatic 
action, vigor of expression, and a total neglect of the three Greek unities. 
But the unlikenesses are far more numerous and decided than the likenesses. 
It is true ‘Goetz’ is divided into five acts, but each of the five acts has re- 
spectively twelve, fourteen, sixteen, twenty-three, and twenty scenes. 
Goethe took his material from an old chronicle, just as Shakespeare made 
use of Holinshed and Saxo-Grammaticus but Shakespeare made no effort 
to preserve the local coloring, while German critics praise Goethe for the 
faithfulness with which he has kept it. ‘Goetz’ is freer from Goethe's 
own experiences than any other of his plays, and yet we find in Maria the 
picture of Frederika, a former sweetheart of Goethe’s, just as we see her 
afterwards as Claerchen in ‘Egmont.’ Again, the play is not Shakespear- 
ian in that it represents an epoch rather than a story, or its development. 
‘It is a succession of scenes, a story of episodes.’ The language is terse and 
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dramatic, but has not that superabundance of ideas, thought treading upon 
the heels of thought, image crowding image in lavish and bewildering pro- 
fusion, that we find in Shakespeare’s plays. 

In the second act there is a short dialogue that reminds one of a passage 
in ‘As You Like It.’ One might imagine this from the mouths of Orlando 
and Rosalind, — 

Weislingen. You misjudge me. 

Adelheid. I judge you from your actions. 

Weis. Appearances deceive. 

Adel. So you are a chameleon. 

Weis. If you could but see my heart! 

Adel. Fine things would come before my eyes. 

Weis. Indeed! You would find your own portrait there. 

Adel. Away in some corner along with the portraits of extinct 
families. 

The play is not Shakespearian in that the characters do not reveal their 
innermost thoughts. We see the action but are not able to see the motive 
leading to the action. We see the how, but not the why. The characters 
do not by some unconscious trick of manner or expression reveal what is 
going on in their own minds. 

Notwithstanding the defects of ‘Goetz’ it has action that keeps it a 
favorite with theater-goers. Coleridge somewhere says that Goethe as a 
dramatic artist is inferior to Schiller. And if popularity and frequency of 
presentation upon the stage are taken as tests of dramatic ability, Coleridge 
is right. Not even a German can say that he enjoys sitting through the 
interminable dialogues of ‘Tasso’ and ‘Iphegenia.’ ‘Goetz,’ and ‘Eg- 
mont,’ and the ‘ First Part of Faust,’ are the only dramas by Goethe that 
have enough action to keep the house awake. In 1893 seventy different 
plays were presented in the Royal Theater at Berlin. Of these three were 
by Lessing, four by Goethe, ten by Schiller, nine by Shakespeare. Of 
Schiller’s the ‘Jungfrau’ and ‘Wilhelm Tell’ were each presented five 
times ; not even the most popular of Goethe’s was presented that often, while 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Mid-summer Night’s Dream’ was given fifteen times, and 
the ‘ Comedy of Errors’ ten. 

Goethe knew that his plays were not popular. He once said to Ecker- 
mann, — ‘ Here in Weimar they have done me the honor to perform my 
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‘‘ [phegenia ”’ and my “‘ Tasso,” but how often? Scarcely once in three or 
four years. ‘The public finds them tedious, very probably.’ And at an- 
other time he said, —‘ My dear young friend, I will confide to you some- 
thing which may help you on a great deal. My works cannot be popular. 
He who thinks and strives to make them so is in error. They are not writ- 
ten for the multitude, but only for individuals who desire something con- 
genial, and whose aims are like my own.’ Shakespeare never said anything 
like that, for he wrote for the multitude. 

Many references could be quoted to show that the great German was 
profoundly moved by the English dramatist. In the Essays upon Shake- 
speare, in ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit,’ in Eckermann’s ‘ Conversations,’ in 
the form and substance of his early dramas, notably in ‘Goetz’ and ‘ Eg- 
mont,’ we have the evidence of Shakespeare’s influence upon Goethe. His 
native endowment of intense individuality saved him from the extravagances 
of Lenz and Klinger, nor was he unbalanced like the musical genius, Wag- 
ner, who tells us in an autobiographical sketch that as a boy he was so fired 
by the reading of Shakespeare that he was prompted to write a tragedy. In 
this tragedy he killed forty-two characters before the end of the second act, 
and had to let most of them re-appear as ghosts in order to keep up the 
action of the play. From the guarded critical remarks of Goethe in his 
later days we can still see a poet’s esteem for another and greater poet, but 
there is not that spontaneity and fulness of admiration so characteristic of 
his earlier period. It is the criticism of one who has himself been lauded 
to the skies by an admiring nation. Not that Goethe ever thought himself 
the equal of Shakespeare. But as he grew older he became more conserva- 
tive; he also recognized his own limitations and knew the Emersonian ‘ imita- 
tion is suicide.’ Besides his mind was ever in search of the novel. He had 
studied the literature of the Greeks, of the Romans, of the French, of the 
Italians, of the English, of the Hebrew, and in his old age he is interested 
in the Oriental languages and literatures. 

To many of us ‘Hamlet’ is the masterpiece of Shakespeare, just as the 
high tide of the genius of Goethe seems to have been reached in his ‘ Faust.’ 
Are there any traces of the influence of Shakespeare in ‘Faust’? We know 
that Mephistopheles sings a Shakespearian song; and who in seeing the witch 
scene in ‘ Faust’ is not reminded of ‘Macbeth’? And what a kinship there 
is in the characteristics of Ophelia and Marguerite! In neither of the two 
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plays do we find a new story. Just as Shakespeare went to Saxo Gram- 
maticus, Goethe resorted to the old legend of Faust. Each transmuted 
the metal of mediocrity into the gold of genius. In form there is no re- 
semblance. Shakespeare confines himself to the meter in which all his 
dramas appear; Goethe makes use of many meters and much of the play is 
in lyric form. ‘Goetz’ and ‘Egmont’ are divided into the regulation 
Shakespearian five acts; ‘ Faust’ is introduced by formal dedication, dialogue, 
and prologue, making an introduction of three hundred and fifty-two lines. 
Then the hero of the play introduces himself with a monologue of one 
hundred and twenty-eight lines, and soon again, after the exit of Wagner, 
we have another speech from Faust, this time one of one hundred and 
thirty-five lines. ‘That excellent precept of Polonius concerning the soul 
of wit is certainly not one of the Shakespearian ideas that may be found in 
the philosophy of Faust. Hamlet’s famous soliloquy has but thirty-four 
lines, and the longest speech in the play, a monologue by the hero, has but 
sixty-one lines. In the first act, which consists of eight hundred and fifty. 
lines, Hamlet speaks two hundred and seventy lines in seventy-three different 
speeches, thus averaging three and seven-tenths lines to each speech. Of 
the first eight hundred and fifty lines in ‘ Faust,’ the hero speaks five hundred 
and thirty-five lines and does it in twenty-nine different speeches, averaging 
eighteen and four-tenths lines to each speech. Faust, you see, is about six 
times as long-winded as the melancholy Dane. 

The difference in the personality of each writer is revealed in these two 
plays. Shakespeare and Goethe are both realists in the best sense of that 
much-abused word; but to have an exponent of the highest type of realism 
the German nation must produce a Goethe with an infusion of the blood of 
Schiller. ‘Faust’ is Goethe, but who has the temerity to say that Hamlet 
is Shakespeare? Goethe affords us the finest example in literature of a man 
striving to develop a personality upon whose brow might be written ‘self- 
sufficient.’ He is a sublime egotist. He struggles and sacrifices, works and 
plays, studies science and literature, manages a theater and develops a mine, 
travels and occasionally carouses, falls in love with maids, widows, and other 
men’s wives, studies art, and architecture, and poetry, — and all to develop 
experience, to improve self, though not always with what are called selfish 
purposes in view. But underlying every experience is the thought of self- 
development, — that is Goethe and that too is Faust. The calamities in 
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the drama grow out of Faust’s attempt to thwart the laws of nature and 
society by transcending the limits of human experience. No law shall bind 
except the law of self. Hamlet is not a spirit striving to rule the world, 
he is ruled by the world. ‘The time is out of joint’ but not through his own 
bungling or lawless desire. 

‘Faust’ ist der Grundton der Goeth’schen Zeitalters,’ says Ulrici. 
But ‘Hamlet’ is by no means a reflection of the sixteenth century. Faust 
in his endeavor to break all restraint, to be self-sufficient, free from tradition, 
free from authority and law, is the embodiment of that spirit of revolt which 
ended the eighteenth century in anarchy and bloodshed. 

That connection between this world and the world to come, as seen in 
‘Hamlet,’ ‘Macbeth,’ and in many of Shakespeare’s historical plays, we 
in no wise find manifested in ‘ Faust.’ Between man’s freedom and God's 
righteousness and justice there is no interdependence. In ‘ Faust’ God 
stands far away in the obscure distance. He is but the prologue to the his- 
tory of the world. Man and not God is the arbiter in the world’s great 
battle. This idea we find in a letter from Goethe to Schiller, April 26, 
1797: 

‘Im Trauerspiel kann und soll das Shicksal, oder welches einerlei ist, 
die entschiedene Natur des Menschen, die ihn blind da oder dorthin fuehrt, 
walten und herrschen.’ 

In his treatment of Marguerite Goethe is Shakespearian, and therein 
consists the most dramatic episode of the play. She is the most human 
important character in the tragedy. The violation of the social and moral 
law, the breaking of the family bond, is first followed by uneasiness in Mar- 
guerite’s own bosom, and then by a series of calamities involving others, — 
all springing from her own transgression. 

In ‘Hamlet’ there is unity of effect, a soleness of impression in accord- 
ance with what is felt to be the over-mastering idea of the play, whereas in 
‘Faust’ the central idea is overshadowed by the episodes. The fate of 
Marguerite takes so strong a hold on the feelings that Faust himself sinks 
into the background. Then, too, the philosophical enigmas of the second 
part, are felt to be superfluous addenda to the main drama. One may com- 
pare the different methods of treatment by contrasting ‘Faust’ with the 
‘Mid-summer Night’s Dream’ or the ‘Tempest.’ The latter phantastic 
but poetic, philosophical but concrete; much of the former enigmatic, sym- 
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bolic, and abstract. Shakespeare presents a dramatic poem; Goethe, a 
symbolistic poem. It is curious also to note that Goethe’s Mephisto, like 
Milton’s Satan, becomes the prominent figure and requires the genius of the 
star actor, but in ‘Hamlet’ there is no doubt as to the prominence of the hero. 

The differences in the poets themselves are marked. Shakespeare seems 
indifferent to the esteem of posterity and of records of his sayings and doings 
there are none, while the curiosity of the literary gossip can be fed, if not 
satisfied, by a multitude of minutiae and a thousand and one letters and 
notes from private diaries concerning the great Goethe. Shakespeare was 
never, presumably, deeply interested in the technical scientific discoveries of 
his day, while Goethe was more than an amateur in geology, botany, and 
physics, and his studies in osteology resulted in the discovery of the inter- 
maxillary bone. Shakespeare leaves little trace of himself in his writings, 
so little that even in the Sonnets men have been unable to determine whether 
it is his own love or friendship of which he writes so wonderfully ; but Goethe 
has written freely of his Gretchens, and Annettes, and Emelias, and Kaetch- 
ens, and Lucindas. What someone has called the ‘desperate objectivity ’ 
of Shakespeare in no wise appears in the writings of Goethe, on the other 
hand Goethe appears in one form or other in all his dramas, and all his 
male characters have a family resemblance because they are projections of 
himself. Goethe’s heroes discuss, Shakespeare's act. Goethe’s revision of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ shows that he mis-apprehended the most effective 
method of arousing interest in the drama by means of action rather than by 
discussion. In Shakespeare plot and character occupy attention, in Goethe 
there is little plot. The outside world has little to do with the action of 
the play, that is determined by the will of the hero. 

By this comparison we by no means wish to imply that Goethe is to 
be depreciated because he is not like Shakespeare. To condemn a man be- 
cause he is not someone else is the cheapest kind of criticism. If the squirrel 
cannot carry a mountain on its back, neither can the mountain crack a nut. 
The German poet was wise and he showed that wisdom in acknowledging 
the supremacy of the English poet. With Emerson he says ‘ Why should I 
forego my excellence to come short of the excellence of Shakespeare?’ In 
fact he did express that very sentiment when he once said to Eckermann, — 
‘Ich kann dieses gerade heraussagen [that Tieck as a poet could not be 
compared with Goethe]; denn was geht es mich an, ich habe mich nicht 
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gemacht. Es waere ebenso, wenn ich mich mit Shakespeare vergleichen 
wollte, der sich auch nicht gemacht hat, und der doch ein Wesen hoehere 
Art ist, zu dem ich hinaufblicke und das ich zu verehren habe.’ 


ROSSETTT’S TREATMENT OF LOVE 


By EmMa L. HELLINGsS 


ITH Dante Gabriel Rossetti, it is impossible not to feel 
that his finest impressions were deeply influenced by that 
rich and beautiful relationship which seemed to consecrate 
his whole life. His poems reveal a man of varied tem- 
perament. At first, as in ‘Mary’s Girlhood,’ there is a 
quiet rapture in dwelling upon the conceptions of beauty, 

which in many cases, his art served to perpetuate on canvas. Gradually 
this feeling is softened and refined by the faintest undertones of a lurking 
sadness. At this point an element of mystery marks a certain intensified 
thought power. In ‘ Proserpine,’ feeling has stimulated thought. Hence- 
forth, by interchange, one encases the other. Until, at last, they are fused 
amid all the wealth of poetic imagination displayed in the ‘ Blessed Damo- 
zel.’ And still later, there is a notable instance in ‘Soothsay’ of a poem 
where thought in itself is entirely uppermost. Thus, in Rossetti, we have 
an interesting study of a man who developed directly through feeling to 
thought. Of these different stages of growth, that which seems to represent 
Rossetti at his best, is the period in which thought rises in being by the side 
of innate feeling. And this very point was probably produced by external 
circumstances. All that he had been was stirred by the possibility of a 
deeper consciousness which personal relations now suggested. So that from 
an early time the consummation of his work was undoubtedly governed by 
events which illuminated or shadowed his career. 

Concerning his idea of love, we glean from those poems which seem 
particularly to interpret his attitude, that it is through the senses he receives 
illumination. ‘This feeling is perhaps most noticeable in his earlier work, 
although generally speaking, he retained it very strongly to the end. Beauty, 
as he outwardly perceives it, permeates his entire nature. Sounds and odors 
always more delicately received by the senses, awaken finer and more sensi- 
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tive impressions. So that with Rossetti, the spirituality of his conceptions 
is often veiled by the living organism. ‘This mode of clothing thought is 
applied, regardless of the sphere of existence. From the ‘conceptions of 
prenatal love to the visions of beatific love, the poet never shrinks from 
touching upon the bodily features or aspects. The hair, the eyes, the neck, 
are ever accentuated and dwelt upon; and their sympathetic response from 
the spirit is expressed rather less tangibly, though by suggestion, no less 
intensely. 
‘ Brows, hands and lips, heart, mind and voice, 
Kisses and words of Love-Lily, — 
Oh! bid me with your joy rejoice 
‘Till riotous longing rest in me! 
Ah! let not hope be still distraught, 
But find in her its gracious goal, 
Whose speech Truth knows not from her thought 
Nor Love her body from her soul.’ 


Furthermore, Rossetti seems strongly imbued with the idea of pre- 
destination. This produces at times a happiness in the assured promise 
of the future; or again a certain sadness for the unfulfilled realization of the 
present. But beneath and within it all dwells the vision of a glorified mo- 
ment. That state or condition of a sub-conscious life when perfect com- 
munion reveals the soul, is the height of Rossetti’s conception. There is 
never at this time a conscious physical activity, but mind and soul assert 
control over the body. Here, then, is a silent composure, to which speech 
would seem a mockery; or action, an irreverence. Of all Rossetti’s pictures, 
the one that seems best to convey this trance-like state, is the ‘ Beata Beatrix.’ 

This moment, so transitory, can yet eternally perpetuate itself, in 
essence, beyond the vicissitudes of fate. Should memory fail, as it must, 
there is left the impression once made. Should it never be repeated, yet can 
it never be obliterated. Thus love stands outside and removed; but its 
influence is transmitted, and becomes a vital medium in life. It does not 
exclude the realities, but exalts them. Hence, all that pertains to earthly 
life, all the joys and sorrows; all the changes and calamities of fortune, 
are sustained as with a hallowed consecration. And here we are deeply 
mindful of Rossetti’s life. His own bereavement was borne with a heroic 
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fortitude that sprang of love; so that h's very sorrow gives utterance to 
hope. In a word, the real things of life are recognized and patiently 
embraced, but refined by a more intense spirituality. 


‘Here with her face doth memory sit 

Meanwhile, and wait the day’s decline, 
Till other eyes shall look from it, 

Eyes of the spirit’s Palestine, 
Even than the old gaze tenderer: 

While hopes and aims long lost with her 
Stand round her image side by side, 

Like tombs of pilgrims that have died 
About the holy Sepulchre.’ 


Throughout the different poems there is an intensely human touch in 
that clutching of the present moment. Almost the element of fatality im- 
presses us at times. In this he takes a place between the poets who sing 
with faith of future sureties and those who feel the sadness of eternal doubt. 
Rossetti, we feel, would cling to the riches of this moment that now is; but 
when once this is gone, he turns through love to hope, seeking to identify 
them. It is characteristic that he regards the future neither as a positive 
assurance, nor as an absolute negation. But with an intense and sensitive 
longing, which recognizes man’s futility, he neither cares to reason or phi- 
losophize, but ventures with a heroic smile to speak of meeting after death. 


‘O nearest, furthest! Can there be 

At length some hard-earned, heart-won home 
Where, — exile changed for sanctuary, — 

Our lot may fill indeed its sum, 
And you may wait and I may come?’ 


Again, while we observe a human feeling in the desire to arrest the 
present; we feel at other times, the spirituality of his conception, when in 
the moment of love, time becomes a non-entity. Though the dial may 
point the hour, this is an earthly element of which the soul in its trance heeds 
nothing. By this very separation from the grasp of senses, love is here 
uplifted to a splendid height. 
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‘Herseemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years.’ 


Thus Rossetti stands as the exponent of his own peculiar conceptions 
which assert always the importance of flesh as a medium, the immortality 
of the love moment and its purifying influence, and the earnest longing for 
union after death beyond the finite limits of time. While his idea of love, 
in many cases, gives expression to new and distinctive features, yet we 
recognize in it the elements of deep feeling and strong thought. If his 
imaginative views are strikingly original, they are no less sincere. If his 
types are unusual, they are no less the work of a strange and mysterious 
poetic faculty. Browning and Emerson, binding more closely the ties of 
our common literature, are often at one in the tone of their feeling. With 
them is asserted always the ideality of love, working continually within itself 
on an ideal plane. While Dante Gabriel Rossetti, though surrounded by 
a notable company of contemporaries, yet holds a place absolutely unique. 
He gives us always the idea of love, working through the ideality of a 
moment into the reality of common time and events. From the one stand- 
point the ideal seems able to maintain itself in serene isolation. From the 
other standpoint, by merging and commingling, it lends a finer possibility 
to the real. Considered with reference to the personality, if the former 
view is happier, the latter is more heroic. 

These individual ideas or conceptions we find developing almost un- 
consciously side by side. It is thus that thought, in general, must continually 
enrich and renew itself. In the onward trend one cycle succeeds another — 
never an intellectual entirety, but ever changing and revolving through 
successive stages of diverse ascendancy. And herein lies the foundation of 
development. For the existence of various elements and phases of thought 
establishes of itself a certain universality of appeal. Hence the permanence 
of a literature depends largely on its catholicity. 
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A SHORT STORY OF RICHARD III 


Read before the Clifton (England) Shakspere Society 
By KATHERINE G. BLAKE 


O obtain a full Delineation of this remarkable man the study 
of the Play called by his name is not sufficient. 

Shakspere has drawn no stronger character than that 
of Richard of Gloucester, so diversified in its power, so 
rich in intellect, so strong of will, so unswerving in his aim 
towards his goal. This man should stand among the great 

ones of history, but his body is misshapen, and in his sensitive misery over 
this lies that which poisons his career, and causes his ambition to take a base 
instead of a noble course. Many men of strong powers must have stood 
as at the parting of two ways, where some slight flaw of circumstance enters, 
which deflects the compass of their lives and blasts their career. Ambition 
is without a doubt the keynote of Richard’s character. At first it is for his 
father he exhibits it, whom he dearly loves; and now I invite you to accom- 
pany me through such of the scenes of ‘3 Henry VI’ which bear on the 
actions and emotions of Richard, before we pass to the great drama of which 
he is the undoubted hero. 

And first, he shows himself filled with tender anxiety for his father’s 
fate. His brother Edward exclaims: 
‘How fares my Brother? Why is he so sad? 
Richard. I cannot joy, untill I be resolv’d 

Where our right valiant Father is become.’ 





Then enters a messenger with his news of the Duke’s death, and the 
weaker brother Edward cries: 


‘O speake no more, for I have heard too much.’ 
While the stern, quiet Richard breaks in with a demand to know all: 
‘Say how he dyde, for I will heare it all.’ 


Another messenger unfolds his ghastly story of York’s sufferings when 
baited by the unrelenting Clifford and the brutal Queen Margaret, who gave 
him a napkin steeped in his young son Rutland’s blood with which to dry 
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his tears. Edward bursts into exclamations about his grief: 


‘Now my soules pallace is become a Prison 
For never henceforth shall I joy againe.’ 


and so on; whereas we rest assured that given a sufficiency of comfort, and 
a pretty woman to make love to, Edward will be happy enough anon. We 
listen to his brother: 


‘I cannot weepe: for all my bodies moysture 
Scarse serves to quench my Furnace-burning hart: 
To weepe is to make lesse the depth of greefe: 
Teares then for Babes; Blowes and Revenge for mee.’ 


Sorrow, it has been said, is ‘but a deeper insight into life.” Richard 
looks steadily into her eyes, and realizes what she has brought him; then 
turns to action. Misfortune but stiffens him for revenge, this quiet strong- 
willed man. Now comes Warwick begging news from the brothers, which 
Richard gives him with the brevity of deep feeling; the Duke knew this 
some ten days previously, and proceeds to tell them of the loss of the battle 
of St. Albans, when King Henry rejoined his Queen. Hearing this black 
tidings Richard asks: 


‘ But in this troublous time, what’s to be done? 
Shall we go throw away our Coates of Steele, 
And wrap our bodies in blacke mourning gownes, 
Numb’ring our Ave-Maries with our beads, 

Or shall we on the Helmets of our Foes 
Tell our Devotion with revengefull Armes? 
If for the last, say Aye, and to it Lords.’ 


and Edward exclaims: 


‘Lord Warwicke on thy shoulder will I leane, 
And when thou failst, (as God forbid the houre) 
Must Edward fall.’ 


The Earl then styles him ‘ King Edward’ and turns to his brother with 
‘valiant Richard.’ 

There is no need to dwell on the ensuing battle near York, in which the 
brothers have their revenge on Clifford, so we pass on in our running com- 
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mentary to Richard’s great soliloquy after his brother has become King, [hi 
and Gloster is alone in the Palace in London. Now he fully unveils to | he 
himself his intense ambition for the crown, which none of the impeding lives } ret 


shall obviate; he counts his hindrances and compares himself to one who 


‘but dreams on sovereignty,’ like one who stands on a promontory: 


‘And spyes a far-off shore, where hee would tread, 


And chides the Sea that sunders him from thence, 
Saying hee’le lade it dry, to have his way.’ 


Yet he knows he is but flattering himself ‘ with impossibilities.’ 


‘Well, say there is no Kingdome then for Richard, 
What other Pleasure can the World afford?’ 


Then comes his burst of anguish at his miserable handicapped body : 


‘Ple decke my Body in gay Ornaments, 


And ’witch sweet Ladies with my Words and Lookes. 


Oh miserable Thought! and more unlikely, 
Then to accomplish twentie Golden Crownes;’ 


and he tells us how love foreswore him at his birth: 


‘Shee did corrupt frayle Nature with some Bribe, 
To shrinke mine Arme up like a wither’d Shrub, 
To make an envious Mountaine on my Back, 
Where sits Deformitie to mock my Body 


And am I then a man to be belov’d? 

Oh monstrous fault, to harbour such a thought. 
Then since this Earth affords no Joy to me, 

But to command, to check, to ore-beare such, 

As are of better Person than myselfe: 

Ile make my Heaven, to dreame upon the Crowne, 
And whiles I live, t’ account this World but. Hell, 
Untill my mis-shaped Trunke that beares this Head, 
Be round impaled with a glorious Crowne, 

And yet I know not how.’ 


Thus do Ambition and Envy born of his sensitive misery fight within 
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him; he recognizes the tremendous difficulties which face him, he tells us 
he is as one lost in a wood toiling desperately to find the open air, rending and 
rent by obstacles; he is in torment 


‘And from that torment I will free myselfe, 
Or hew my way cut with a bloody Axe.’ 


Now he has made his choice, indecision is swept aside; and he reminds 
himself of his ability. He kncws he is a consummate actor who can ‘ frame 
his face to all occasions,’ he is an orator as wise as Nestor, a deceiver as cun- 
ning as Ulysses. 


‘I can smile, and murther whiles I smile, 

And cry, Content, to that which grieves my Heart, 
And wet my Cheekes with artificiall Tears, 

And frame my Face to all occasions.’ 


He is an intriguer so astute that he can 


‘Set the murtherous Machiavel to Schoole, 
Can I doe this and cannot get a Crowne? 
Tut, were it farther off, Ile plucke it downe.’ 


Now Richard faces his course of blood and cruelty. A while back he 
could scarcely restrain his vengeance on the man who had killed his little 
brother Rutland, 


‘ for scarse can I refraine 
The execution of my big swolne heart 
Upon that Clifford, that cruell Child-killer.’ 


We almost exclaim: Was that Richard who spoke there! — whose heart 
was bursting with indignation at cruelty to a child? Verily; and this same 
man became the murderer of his brother’s children. 

Primarily, men shape their deeds, later their deeds assume personality 
and coerce them. Richard had had such venomous things said of him 
that he grows to fancy he is obliged to realize them. When he has killed 
King Henry in the tower, quickened in his intention by the poor baited king’s 
contumely, he exclaims: 


* Downe Downe to hell, and say I sent thee thither, 
I that have neither pitty, love, nor feare.’ 
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Then again he harps on his misshapen form: 


‘Then since the Heavens have shap’d my Body so, 
Let Hell make crook’d my Minde to answer it. 
And this word Love, which Gray-beards call Divine, 
Be resident in men like one another, 
And not in me: I am myselfe alone.’ 


He knows he is not endowed with manly beauty, attractive qualities, 
then he will excel in crookedness, he will be a tower among devils, unbeauti- 
ful, detested, he will make himself feared, admired for his power, he will 
be consummate evil, like Milton’s splendid Satan. 

One other scene in this play which shows Richard: His brother on 
his throne is fondling his babe, and we overhear Gloster’s blood-curdling 
aside: 

‘Tle blast his Harvest, if your head were laid, 
For yet I am not look’d on in the world.’ 


And he kisses the child, muttering: 


‘To say the truth, so Judas kist his Master, 
And cried, —all haile, whereas he meant all harme.’ 


Now to turn to the great tragedy bearing the name of this terrific hero, 
this being who will revenge himself on fate. Here in the great opening 
speech Richard again lays bare his misshapen soul. He proclaims himself 
with incisive metaphor as in the winter of his discontent, for war is over, 
gentle sports and peaceful pleasures prevail in which he knows he has no 
part. Again he dwells on the misfortune of his unshapely form that even 
dogs bark at. In ‘this weake piping time of Peace’ he has ‘no delight to 
passe away the time.’ Unless, he adds, with bitter sarcasm: 


‘Unlesse to see my Shadow in the Sunne, 
And descant on mine owne Deformity.’ 


And so he will play the villain and set his brothers against each other by 
cautious plotting. He manages to stifle his conscience, which he looks on as 
a weakness in those whom it troubles. 

So wonderful is his power as a dissembler that Clarence believes in his 
love for him when the brothers meet when George is on his way to prison. 
Surely he should have known Richard’s falseness! Most consummately 
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does he prove this power of persuasion when he meets the Lady Anne, the 
beautiful widow of the young prince he had killed. She is attending the 
body of her husband’s father, murdered by Richard. Could circumstances 
be stronger against his wish to win her? Yet by the display of his power, by 
the use of softest flattery, and by assurances of his love which he tells her was 
the cause of the deaths of both Plantagenets, he actually shakes her aversion, 
and more, induces her to accept his ring, while causing her to rejoice in his 
repentance. 

‘And much it joyes me too, 

To see you are become so penitent.’ 


At his wish she retires, and allows Richard to take her place as mourner. 
As soon as he is alone his frightful irony breaks out on her and on himself; 
then turning to the coffin, he brutally remarks: 


*T’ll turne yon Fellow in his Grave, 
And then returne lamenting to my Love.’ 


Dissimulation has with Richard become a fine art; even Rivers his 
enemy credits his piety, and Hastings the honest man, believes in his inability 
for concealment. 


‘I thinke there’s never a man in Christendome 
Can lesser hide his love, or hate, than hee, 
For by his Face straight shall you know his Heart.’ 


And but a few minutes later Hastings’ own doom falls on him from the hand 
of the ruthless Duke; and he, thus thrust suddenly from easy confidence into 
frightful reality, breaks into prophecy for ‘ miserable England.’ 

Richard is filled with contempt for all the Courtiers, perceiving there 
is no really strong man among them; he plays on their weakness and credulity, 
using each to suit his purposes. The ease and skill with which he and 
Buckingham deceive the Lord Mayor is almost ludicrous, giving him the 
impression that the Duke is averse to taking the crown, and that he is 
immersed in pious exercises assisted by two Bishops! The scene with the 
widowed Queen Elizabeth, in which he pleads with her for her daughter’s 
hand, would be almost a duplicate of that with the Lady Anne, except that 
in this one Richard’s success is only apparent, he is really the deceived person, 
for the Queen has already promised her daughter to Richmond; whether 
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this was with the intention to be in any case on the winning side does not 
appear. 

Towards the end of the Play Richard’s nerves are plainly shaken; he 
is tormented with superstitious terrors the night before his final battle with 
Richmond, he gives hasty orders, then falls to playing the eaves-dropper 
outside the tents of his soldiers, to know what is said of him! The contrast 
is strikingly fine in the picture of the scenes enacted in the Tents of the 
opposing Leaders. Richmond’s orders have been quietly given, and he 
retired to rest first commending his men and himself to God’s care. 


‘Make us thy ministers of Chastisement, 
That we may praise Thee in Thy victory. 
To Thee I do commend my watchfull soule, 
Ere I let fall the windowes of mine eyes: 
Sleeping and waking, Oh defend me still!’ 


These beautiful words are like those of a psalm of David, and he falls 
asleep to visions of blessing and of victory; whereas Richard is tortured by 
the curses of his victims, and he wakens in a very sweat of terror at the 
midnight hour when nerves are weakest, when hope is lowest, and he sees 
himself as a naked soul, a murderer in the direst degree, a loathsome villain; 
he would flee from himself lest he should do vengeance on himself, and yet 
he loves himself, he is rent and torn by remorse: 


‘ There is no Creature loves me; 
And if I die, no soule shall pittie me. 
Nay, wherefore should they? Since that I my Selfe, 
Finde in my Selfe no pittie to my Selfe.’ 


We leave him in a very hell of his own deeds, the crisis of despair. 
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THE RELIGION OF SCHILLER 


he By ExizaBeTu KINGSBURY 


ith : : 
: NE hundred years ago that great German poet-idealist, Schiller, 


' breathed out his life after a long and noble struggle of the 
fe spirit against hampering physical conditions, represented by 
i years of pain and ill health. Schiller in his riper years con- 


fessed no man-made creed, claimed as his belief no existing 
religion, but that he was in a high degree religious I hope to 
prove in the following examination of his life and works. 

In order, however, to make clear: the point of view from whith this 
subject is treated it will be necessary to define the word ‘ religion,’ for in 
this article this word does not mean subscription to nor belief in any creed 
or formal doctrine, orthodox or otherwise, which has a definite following 
ills : or forms a sect. Rather is this term used to denote views in regard to the 
by § spiritual and moral universe and man’s spiritual nature, and the bearing of 
the § the latter upon the purpose of existence. Or, religion is the philosophy of 
ees § life and death in their relation to the purpose of the universe. 
in; 1. Early Works. As a youth Schiller’s intense religious nature ex- 
yet § pressed itself in poems about God and the splendor of creation. While a 
medical student he wrote two theses, the one on the Philosophy of Physiol- 
ogy, the other on the Connection between Man’s Animal and Spiritual 
Nature, wherein we find the following religious elements: a belief in God 
as the wise and loving Creator; a belief in the soul as the permanent element 
in life, growing more and more like its Maker; a belief in the interdependence 
of all human beings and in the power of love in aiding all toward ultimate di- 
vinity ; a belief that this material existence presents necessary spurs and points 
of conflict in the strife toward the higher life; finally, a belief in immortality, 
that the great destiny of the soul may be attained. 

Schiller’s optimistic religious idealism however was gradually over- 
shadowed by doubt and pessimism as he entered the Storm and Stress period 
of his career. Two elegies on the death of young friends contain pessimistic 
f strains, although they are brightened by the thought of a happy immortality 
and of a reunion on the other side of the grave. The following lines are 
beautiful in a sublime faith in God and eternal life: 
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‘Not in words as the sages dream, 
Not in the masses’ Paradise, 
Not in Heavens as the poets deem, 
But we shall surely meet again. 
Is it true, the pilgrim’s joy 
That thought awaits us over there, 
That virtue leads us past the grave, 
That this is more than fancy bare? 
For thee the mysteries all unveiled, 
Thy soul drinks Truth in many a draught, 
Truth flowing in a thousand streams 
From the Father’s cup is quaffed. 


Where is the soul to test God’s plan, 

Where the eye to fathom the depths of Lethe? 
- Holy, holy art thou, God of death, 

In awe thou art adored by man. 

Dust may back to dust return, 

The spirit from the crumbling house may fly, 
The wind may blow its ashes from the urn, 
The soul’s eternal love will never die.’ 


A third funeral ode delivered by Schiller at the grave of Rieger, a de- 
vout but hard-hearted officer, is also couched in pious language. Faith in 
immortality is again echoed in the refrain of ‘ The Battle’: 


‘God's blessing, brother, 
In another world to meet again!’ 


In the ‘ Dignity of Man’ we are reminded that ‘Man was made in God’s 
image.’ The boundlessness of the universe which ‘God once created out of 
chaos’ is pictured in vivid lines in the poem, ‘ The Greatness of the World.’ 
The ‘Group out of Tartarus’ and ‘Elysium,’ though clothed in classical 
allusions, might well be applied to the Christian hell and heaven. 

The two stanzas of the ‘Ode to Rousseau’ which are usually printed 
are much more moderate in tone than the original fourteen stanzas, which 
are in many places grotesque. In the earlier verses religion, ‘Himmels- 
tochter,’ is invoked and Rousseau is called a Christian, which terms seem 
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almost contradictory to the expression in the stanzas retained — ‘ Rousseau, 
who makes men out of Christians.’ However, Schiller in the latter ex- 
pression is not antagonizing Christianity as a religion but rather the dog- 
matic Christians who persecuted Rousseau, for Schiller interpreted the 
doctrines of Rousseau as for Christianity and not against it. 

In the poem ‘Friendship’ Schiller represents love as a spiritual bond 
linking souls together throughout the universe, a law of attraction in the 
spiritual world corresponding to the law of gravitation in the material 
world, leading spirits ever onward to the great Spirit-sun, to perfection. 
To make God the center of this spiritual attraction is indeed to say, in 
biblical terms, that God is Love, and how finely are expressed the words of 
John (1 Epis.), ‘He that loveth his brother abideth in the light — But he 
that hateth his brother is in darkness,’ in the lines: 


‘We are dead groups when we hate, 
Gods when we love.’ 


The poem ends with a poetical expression of Leibnitz’s theory, ‘ Man is the 
mirror of Deity’: 


‘Friendless was the great Worldmaster, 
Felt a lack and created spirits, 
Blessed mirrors of his blessedness.’ 


This idea of love as the divine power appears again, although disguised in 
classical form, in ‘ The Triumph of Love,’ where love is made the cause of 
desire for immortality, as the power drawing the souls to God. The same 
idea of love as the source of the moral and spiritual unity of the universe 
and the same notion of God which Schiller calls his Theosophy are presented 
in the ‘ Philosophical Letters,’ or letters of Julius to Raphael. In these 
views of the divine power of love we see the influence of Rousseau’s 
‘Heloise,’ and in the theory of the spiritual harmony of the universe, with 
God as the center, we see Leibnitz’s doctrine of Soul harmony as the funda- 
mental law of the universe. 

In the Laura odes Schiller sets forth the ‘ philosophy of love,’ as Kuno 
Fischer well expresses it; little is learned of the object of the poet’s affection 
but much of the part that love takes in his philosophical and religious system. 
In the ‘ Phantasie to Laura’ we meet again the idea that love is the power 
binding the world-systems together and leading to God: 
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‘Without love no spring returns again, 
Without love no being praises God!’ 


In ‘ Laura at the Piano’ and ‘ Delight in Laura’ there is the same exagger- 
ated style of tropes and the same manner of merging all that is dearest to him 
with heaven, the universe, God, — with all that he views as greatest and 
best. In the ‘Mystery of Reminiscence,’ the idea of the former state of 
being as a part of one God is from Plato’s ‘ Banquet,’ where human beings 
are described as hewn from Zeus. He and she, ‘beautiful fragments of 
God,’ were ever longing for reunion in the Godhead. Hence the attraction 
of their souls for each other. According to the philosophy of Julius in the 
‘Philosophical Letters,’ since nature is divided Deity, all creatures must 
through the attractive power of love be drawn finally into. union with God. 
In the last ode, ‘ Melancholy to Laura,’ the lover thinks only of forgetting, 
of death and of dissolution. Contrasting the first ode with the last, Kuno 
Fischer sees in them the conflict arising in Schiller’s soul between the idealistic 
philosophy of the ‘ World-harmony’ on the one hand and the materialistic 
view of the dead world-mechanism on the other, between the views of the 
would-be preacher and the student of medicine. 

The ‘two souls’ in Schiller’s breast are also personified in Edward, the 
optimist and idealist, on the one hand, and Wollmar, the pessimist and 
materialist, on the other, in the philosophical conversation entitled ‘ Walk 
under the Lindens.’ Wollmar, the pessimist, seems to be the Wolmar of 
Rousseau’s ‘ Heloise.’ He argues from the side of materialism, claiming 
much after the manner of Hamlet, that the fate of the soul is that of material, 
which is ever scattered to the winds and dissolved into nothingness, and 
urges Edward to justify the ‘ Potter in regard to the pot.’ Edward gives 
the effective answer that the potter is already justified if the pot can argue 
with him, and says that if every sound is the deathsong of a blessing ( Well- 
mar’s view), it is also the hymn of the all-pervading love. 

This conflict is further illustrated in the character of Karl Moor in 
‘The Robbers.’ This knight, although driven to impossible extremities 
by the wrongs practiced upon him, yet is fundamentally a noble soul. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the somewhat lurid light of Schiller’s youthful 
over-intensity has distorted his hero’s character, this hero has many points 
in common with the author, — his love of freedom, his hatred of restraint, 
his tender heart, his hatred of the low and mean. Therefore when Karl, 
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returning from his former home with knowledge of the treachery practiced 
upon him, sees in the light of Amalia’s love his robber-life as it really is — 
yer. § unworthy, abominable, and with the pistol at his head broods over the riddle 
lim § of existence and the possibilities of the future, we are inclined to believe that 
ind | these thoughts, although an echo of Hamlet’s soliloquy, were also serious 
of | food for meditation with Schiller. ‘It is all so dark—a confused laby- 
ngs rinth—no guiding star. If it were over with this last breath — But why 
of | this hunger for bliss? Why the ideal of an unattained perfection? There 
jon is such a godlike harmony in soulless nature, why this discord in reasoning 
the || nature? — Fearful key (the pistol) that closes behind me the prison of life 
just | and opens before me the abode of perpetual night — Foreign, uncircum- 
od, | navigated land.— Be what thou wilt, nameless Elereafter, let only my self 
ng, — remain true. Be what thou wilt, if I may only take my self over to the 
uno § other side. Outward things are the mere gloss of existence. I am my 
stic § heaven and my hell.’ A more positive note is found in his answer to 
stic § Amalia’s question, ‘Do they not say that there is a better world where the 
the — sad rejoice and the loved ones meet again?’ when he says: ‘Yes, a world 
where the disguises fall away and love finds its own with horror.* That 
the | world is eternity.’ 
and There are other places in ‘The Robbers’ which point not only to 
‘alk § Schiller’s deep religious feeling but, like the death scene of Franz, indicate 
- of 9 that he has not yet fully cut loose from orthodoxy. In the introduction he 
ing § severely criticises the prevailing fashion of making witticisms at the expense 
‘ial, | of religion, ‘so that one scarcely passes for a wit, if he does not direct his 
and § satire to her holy truths. The noble simplicity of the Scriptures must be 
ives | matter of ridicule, for what is so holy and serious that it cannot be dis- 
gue || torted?’ He further expresses the hope that in the blasphemy of his most 
‘oll. | disreputable robbers he avenges this abuse of religion and good morals. 
The scene between Franz Moor and Pastor Moser, impossible as it 
r in § 's, in a drama of exaggerated impossibilities, yet testifies to Schiller’s belief 
ties | in God; and in Franz’s tortures of conscience, Schiller certainly discloses his 
Jot. | own faith in the power of the eternal truths of religion to rack the conscience 
nful fof a sinner. 
‘ints When Franz still has confidence in his criminal course, he shows the 
‘int, | miserable pessimism of a wicked soul in summing up a human being as fol- 


arl, * That is, Karl’s life will then be known to Amalia. 
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lows: ‘It was something and is nothing, isn’t this the same as saying, It 
was nothing and is nothing? Man originates in bogland and wades awhile 
in bogland and makes bogland and oozes back again into bogland — and 
that is the end of the song.’ Still, even then he seems to feel that the 
enormity of his crimes no God can forgive — ‘if there is a God and a con- 
science’ and the ‘endless Mercy would become bankrupt’ in making good 
his sins. Therefore when his plans begin to fail, when Karl appears, and 
when the spectral figure of his wronged father and an evil dream in the form 
of the last judgment shatter his nerves, the horrors of damnation loom up 
before him with ghastly power and he opens up a dispute with the pastor on 
religion that he may argue away his own fears. He begins by boldly assert- 
ing that there is no God, no future life, that life ceases with the ceasing of 
the heartbeat. Pastor Moser answers all his materialistic statements with 
earnest argument and indeed delivers so stern a sermon upon the verity of 
God and the certainty of His judgments, that Franz in terror orders all to 
hasten to the church and pray for him and strives to pray himself, but gives 
it up in despair and strangles himself with hell-torments in his heart. 

In ‘Cabal and Love’ all the references to God and eternity are in a 
high degree exaggerated and artificial, as are in fact most of the speeches of 
Ferdinand and Louise, and hence they add nothing to our knowledge of 
Schiller’s religion. His idea of ‘eine ewige Seelenharmonie’ an eternal 
soul harmony, is quite fully set forth in the love of Ferdinand and Louise, 
souls in different stations of life but entirely suited to each other.* 

A great contrast to the Storm and Stress dramas is ‘ Don Karlos,’ in 
which the real hero is the Marquis of Posa; in his character we see incorpo- 
rated Schiller’s highest human ideal. The principle of love which we have 
met frequently in the earlier poems is now developed into the deepest and 
most unselfish love for a friend and the highest and noblest love for 
humanity. Glorious is the ideal which Posa sets before the king, of a free 
enlightened people and freedom as God’s gift has nowhere been celebrated 
in more exalted language than in the lines: 


‘Look round on all the glorious face of nature, 
On freedom it is founded — see how rich, 
Through freedom it has grown. The great creator 
Bestows upon the worm its drop of dew, 








* Pp. 197-8. Cf. Die Freundschaft; Laura Odes; Theosophie, p. 23. 
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And gives free-will a triumph, in abodes 

Where lone corruption reigns. [See your creation, 

How small, how poor! The rustling of a leaf 

Alarms the mighty Lord of Christendom. 

Each virtue makes you quake with fear.] While he, 

Not to disturb fair freedom’s blest appearance, 

Permits the frightful ravages of evil 

To waste his fair dominions. The great Creator 

We see: not — he conceals himself within 

His own eternal laws. The sceptic sees 

Their operation but beholds not him. 

“Wherefore a God!” he cries, “ the world itself 

Suffices for itself!’’ And Christian prayer 

Ne’er praised him more, than doth this blasphemy.’ 
(Translation of R. D. Boylan.) 


If Schiller seldom does homage in words to the character of Christ, he 
has certainly in Posa set forth a lofty Christian character. Not only is his 
death for his friend gn example of the noblest self-sacrifice, but his earnest 
striving for the blossoming of the character of the Prince into noble action, 
the fact that in his own death he saw a means for the consummation of this 
high ideal — that he so loved him that he died for him — for him and his 
own ideals — Is this not the quintessence of Christ’s teaching and example? 

In the earlier form of the drama even more than in the present form, 
Schiller scourged the dishonest, sacrilegious abuses of the church, the schem- 
ing of the monks and priests, the horrors of the Inquisition, in opposition to 
the true worship of God. 

2. Period of Doubt. The skeptical spirit, of which we have seen 
hints in ‘ The Robbers,’ ‘ Melancholy to Laura,’ and ‘Ode to Rousseau,’ 
came to a climax in the ‘ Philosophical Letters.’ The poems of this period 
vary in expressions of faith or doubt. During the interval between the 
composition of the poems of the first and second periods Schiller had pub- 
lished his three Storm and Stress dramas, had fled from Stuttgart and had 
gained a valuable friend in Koerner, who greatly influenced Schiller’s re- 
ligious and philosophical mode of thought. In celebration of this friendship 
Schiller wrote the ode, ‘ Joy,’ in which he sees joy mirrored in all creation 
and from the brother love he feels there must be a loving father over all, 
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who is glorified in the choruses as the Creator, the Rewarder, the Judge, the 
Good Spirit. Thus is another poem added to the list of compositions 
wherein love is viewed as the ruling element in the universe. 

In the ‘ Struggle,’ a long poem in its original form entitled ‘ Radicalism 
of Passion,’ it is commonly believed that Schiller presents an unworthy 
monument of an unworthy love——probably his attachment to Frau von 
Kalb. The last five stanzas of the original poem, if taken literally, are 
shockingly blasphemous, as illustrated by the lines: 


‘And this Nero spirits worship? 


O let us close our temples to this God, 
Celebrate him in no song of praise, 
Pour forth for him no tears of joy, 

The offerings of praise are gone for aye.’ 


That the commonly accepted view of the personal element in the poem is not 
the true view is indicated by Schiller’s explicit denial of any personal motive 
for the poem. He admits the evil trend of the poem, for he says, if one is 
to judge a poet by the sentiments expressed in his works, Milton and Klop- 
stock would be so much the worse men, the better their devils were portrayed. 
Therefore we need not accuse Schiller of personal blasphemy in the poem 
and may rejoice that the blasphemous portion was afterwards stricken out. 
It is not even necessary to consider the God thus blasphemed as regarded as 
the true God of creation by the lover, but merely as a fabrication of his 
opponents, or a suggestion in his excited brain which must be emphatically 
denied as a reality. 

In ‘ Resignation,’ the noble contrasting poem to the ‘Struggle,’ the 
poet writes from a higher plane. The hope that leads him to a noble re- 
nunciation of a sinful love, is the faith in immortality and future reward for 
present unhappiness : 


‘Child of the gods, they called him Truth, 
The most avoided him, few knew him well in sooth; 
With earnest word he checked my mad career, 
‘‘ Beyond thou’lt find thy joy, not here, 
Give me thy youth,” he said, 
“This hope I give thee in its stead.” 
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“ I took the hope of life beyond the grave 
“ And my youth’s joy to godlike Truth I gave.’ 


Skepticism tells him that he has sacrificed all in vain; that there is no future 
m § life. But the invisible Genius says that his faith is his good fortune. Let 
ty § those who cannot believe indulge in worldly enjoyment, but he with faith 
mm § may renounce all worldly enjoyment, for he has chosen the higher and 
re better part. 


‘Let him enjoy who has no faith, 
Old as the world the teaching; who believes, 
Let him renounce the pleasures of the flesh.’ 


As a sharp contrast to this high Christian faith, ‘The Gods of Greece’ 
has been severely criticised. But, reading the poem carefully in its present 
form, there is but one passage which can seriously offend: 


10t ‘All those blossoms now are fallen 
ive From the northern creed of fear, 
. is To enrich One among all, then, 
op- Must Olympus disappear.’ 

ed, 


em § 10 be sure, in the earlier form of the poem the poet calls God a ‘ Holy 
ut, | Barbarian,’ who judges ‘according to the fearful laws of the spirits, — 
as | Whose eyes tears never bedewed,’ and makes other references to the Creator 
his | 2/most as blasphemous. 
lly Viewed as a whole, however, I think we must interpret the poem in its 
present form as a happy conception of the Greek idealization of nature, 
the | Where every tree and every brook confessed a god, in contrast to the materi- 
re. | alistic science of modern times, when the sun is but a red ball of fire instead 
for | of the god Phoebus, and where the moon rises and sets mechanically accord- 
ing to fixed laws. 

We must remember also that protestant orthodoxy in Schiller’s day 
was a religion of gloomy and narrow formalities and possibly with this 
thought he wrote: 


‘They departed and all beauty, 
All the lofty vanished then; 
Gone all melody and color, 
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The empty Word remains to men. 


Shall I enter? This sad silence 
God’s presence to me maketh known, 
Gloomy as himself his temple, 

On abstinence is built his throne.’ 


This view is also supported by Hoffmeister and by Dr. A. Kuhn, who asa 
Catholic, would be the more likely to ascribe this as a reason for the poet’s 
unorthodoxy. Keerner also objected to some passages in this poem, saying 
that they applied to coarse dogmatism but not to refined Christianity, to 
which Schiller replied, ‘The God which I have represented in the shadow in 
the Gods of Greece is not the God of the philosophers or the benignant vis. 
ionary Being of the people, but a monster (malformation) made up of many 
faulty distorted modes of thought.’ 

Karoline von Wolzogen, Schiller’s sister-in-law, says of Stolberg’s criti- 
cism of the poem, that it was hard of so noble a man to judge a poetical 
notion before the strict forum of orthodoxy, but she adds that Schiller, al- 
though very sensitive about this attack, afterwards recast the poem, showing 
how eager he was not to trespass upon what was to others holy ground. 

The poem is intended in the main, I believe, to view Greek theology 
not from the religious but from the esthetic side. Kuno Fischer says, ‘ The 
age of heroism in its idyllic perfection is the theme.’ 

Before discussing the ‘ Philosophical Letters’ let us turn to Schiller’s 
letters to learn his state of mind during the ‘ Wanderjahre’ from 1783 to 
1788. This was the most trying period of his life, before the unfolding of 
his loftiest ideals; here we meet passages belittling the Deity, but here also 
we find trust in God in time of trouble. 

In a letter to Reinwald (1783) Schiller presents a view of God, which 
is a rather clumsy presentation of God in nature, closely resembling Leib- 
nitz’s idea of God as mirrored in the universe. Schiller says: 

‘God sees himself, his great endless self, in endless nature. In the sum 
of all the powers he estimates himself — his reflection he sees thrown back 
from the whole economy of creation as from a mirror and he loves himself 
in the outline, the Signified in the sign. Again he finds in every single 
creature fragments of His Being. To illustrate this— As a Leibnitz soul 
has perhaps a line of Divinity, so the mimosa has a point of Divinity, the 
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capacity for feeling, and the highest thinking spirit after God — But you 
understand me.’ 

We wish that Schiller had rounded out his theory, by finishing the last 
sentence, instead of leaving it incomplete. A much nobler view of God, 
although presenting the same Leibnitzian theory, is found in the ‘ Theosophy 
of Julius.’ 

To Frau von Wolzogen, who was herself a pious Christian, Schiller 
expressed himself often in a devout manner, which, knowing his hatred of 
hypocrisy, we must believe sincere. The following are excerpts from these 
letters: ‘I thank God for Lotte,’ ‘If Heaven grants it,’ ‘God is my 
witness,’ ‘I owed this step to myself and my honorable name and God will 
lead me farther,’ ‘If God grants me health again, I certainly shall devote 
it to the noblest ends and preserve it with wisdom,’ ‘ Thank God with me, 
my dearest, that he has opened to me a way to take me out of this tangle 
by the improvement of my circumstances. Until then, my dearest friend, 
I give you into the arm of the endless God and do you beseech him for 
protection for my heart and my youth.’ The words, ‘I am your constant 
friend until death and if possible still further,’ indicate a hope of future life, 
rather than belief in the same. In answer to a melancholy letter from Frau 
von Wolzogen, Schiller writes: ‘Should you, a Christian, who feels that 
the thread of our fates goes through the hand of God, despair of the true 
blessings of life? No, my dearest, I know you do not.’ 

The friendship with Keerner elicited Schiller’s words (1785) about 
human brotherhood, which remind us of his early writings and anticipate 
the ‘Theosophy of Julius.’ He says: ‘A brotherhood of souls is the 
necessary key to wisdom. Individually we can do nothing. This was 
apparent to the great Master of nature; therefore he bound the thinking 
beings together by the all-powerful magnetic attraction of the social instinct.’ 
Concerning his friendship with Kerner he continues: ‘From now on, I 
fear no more for its undying duration. Its materials are the fundamental 
instincts cf the human soul. Its province is eternity and its non plus ultra 
is Divinity -— If this is ‘Schwaermerei,’ it is at least a delightful anticipation 
of our future sreatness. . . . ‘ihousands of people go like watches, 
but our soul is here for something higher than merely to keep the time of the 
machine. ‘Nemo unquam vir magnus fuit sine aliquo afflato divino! ’ 

We have seen that Schiller’s inherited faith had finally become insuf- 
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ficient and, thrown back upon himself, upon his own inherent powers of 
reason and of judgment in deciding the solemn truths of the universe and 
of life, he felt maimed and dispirited, and these feelings, undoubtedly in- 
creased by his acquaintance with the skeptical Keerner, who was his Raphael, 
culminated in the ‘ Philosophical Letters.’ 

Niany of the thoughts of these letters we have met elsewhere. The 
universe as the work of divinity, and the end of man’s existence as the striv- 
ing toward the greatness of the Creator are ideas that have been set forth in 
the two medical theses already discussed, while the doctrine of love as the 
Lond of the universe and the guide leading us to Divinity, has become fa- 
miliar to us in the early prose, in ‘ Friendship,’ ‘ Weckerlin’s Elegy,’ the 
‘Laura odes,’ the ode ‘ Joy,’ and in its highest form in the character of the 
Marquis of Posa. The unfolding of this doctrine in its fullest, most beau- 
tiful form is due largely to the friendship with Keerner, who going -forth to 
Schiller with his unsolicited, unselfish love, offered a haven of joy to the 
heart which had been tried by struggles and wrung by loves of a more 
ephemeral nature. ‘O how beautiful and how godlike,’ writes Schiller to 
Keernes, ‘is the communion of two souls which meet each other on the way 
to Divinity!’ This communion has to the poet the effect of religious 
worship. 

The ‘ Letters’ show the influence of Kant, whom however Schiller had 
as yet read but superficially; the ‘ Theosophy’ recalls Leibnitz’s ‘ beste Welt’ 
and his theory that man is the mirror of Deity. The influence of doubt and 
cold reason upon a poetic and idealistic religious system appears in them. 
Gruen calls these Letters the intermediate stage between the traditional, 
inherited view of God and the world on the one hand, and ‘ Criticismus’ or 
rationalism on the other. 

The ‘Theosophy’ contains three fundamental principles: The uni- 
verse as the thought of God, God as the great All-of-Being, and love as the 
guiding and binding principle of the universe. 

To make clear the point of view from which the letters should be 
judged, Schiller in an introduction states that skepticism and free thought 
are the fever-paroxysms of the human spirit and must help to bring about 
health through the unnatural upheaval which they cause in well-organized 
souls. The more blinding and misleading the mistake, the more triumphant 
the truth; —the more torturesome the doubt, the greater the demand for 
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conviction and certainty. 

‘Julius to Raphael— You have stolen the faith that gave me peace. 
A thousand things were so worthy in my eyes before your sad wisdom un- 
veiled them. I saw streams of people coming from the church, I heard 
their eager worship united into a brotherly prayer; twice I stood before the 
bed of death, saw twice — wonderful work of religion — the hope of heaven 
conquer the terrors of annihilation and the fresh beaming light of joy glow 
in the breaking eye of the dying. ‘‘ Divine must the teaching be,” I cried, 
“which the best among mankind confess, which conquers so fully and com- 
forts so wonderfully.” Your cold wisdom chilled my enthusiasm. ‘‘ Just 
so,” you said, “‘ did the people once crowd to the Irmensaeule and to Jupiter’s 
temple; just so joyfully did they mount the pile in honor of their Brahma. 
What you find so dreadful in heathenism, shall that prove the godliness of 
your teaching?— Believe nothing but your own reason. There is noth- 
ing holy but truth. What reason recognizes, that is truth.”—- My reason 
is now all to me, my only guarantee for God, virtue, immortality.”” Woe to 
me if I catch this one guaranty in a contradiction. 

‘Julius to Raphael: — “‘ The whole creation is mine’»— How lofty 
that sounds, but this free spirit is enclosed in a mortal body, hemmed in by 
needs and hampering conditions. Reason is a torch in a prison, it wakes 
the prisoner from pleasant dreams and shows him his narrow confines. 
Does your wisdom make up for what you have taken from me? You have 
torn down a hut which was inhabited, in order to found a splendid, empty 
palace on the spot. Raphael, I demand my soul of you —I am not happy.’ 

Raphael, in his very unsatisfactory and non-committal answer, says that 
the awakening of Julius from his sweet dream must be painful but it is neces- 
sary to his growth, that the bands fall from his eyes. 

Then follows the ‘Theosophy’ which Julius had written some time 
before and which he prefaces with a letter to Raphael apparently as an 
apology for his views, which he admits are largely ‘Schwaermerei,’ for he 
says: ‘I strove for the laws of spirit, but I forgot that proof was necessary 
that spirit really exists. A bold stroke of materialism destroyed my crea- 
tion.’ 

‘Theosophy— ‘The universe is a thought of God. Therefore 
there is for me only one phenomenon in nature — the thinking being. Har- 
mony, truth, order, beauty, excellence, give me joy because they disclose to 
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me the presence of a reasoning and sensitive Being and let me divine my 
relationship with this being. I read the soul of the Artist in his Apollo.”’ 
Then he gives the familiar examples of approaching spring and the trans- 
formation of a caterpillar to a butterfly as symbols of our immortality, and 
continues: ‘ There is for me no desert space in all nature. Where I notice 
motion, there I conjecture thought. The Almighty speaks to me through 
his works and thus I understand the teaching of the Omnipresence of God.’ 

Of love he speaks rather effusively as the all-powerful magnet in the 
soul-world, ‘I admit,’ says Julius, ‘I believe in the reality of unselfish love. 
I am lost if it does not exist; | give up God, immortality, and virtue. A 
spirit which lives for itself alone is a swimming atom in immeasurable space.’ 

In the chapter on God he says that all perfections in the universe are 
united in God. Nature is an endlessly subdivided God. As in a prism a 
white ray of light divides into seven colored rays, so the divine All has broken 
itself into numerous feeling substances. As the darker rays unite into-a 
white beam of light, so all these substances combine into a Divine Being.* 
: Even if reality does not resemble a man’s ideas or dreams of 
reality, this does not prove that there is no reality. His ideas would not be 
likely to be more beautiful than the ideas of the eternal Creator. Our 
purest concepts are not pictures, but symbols of truth. Our thoughts take 
on forms drawn from this planet. . . . One provision-chamber stands 
open for all, but the elements are mixed in a million different forms. The 
beautiful multiplicity discloses a rich master of the house, i. e., God.’ 

Raphael’s final answer to Julius was written by Schiller’s friend 
Keernert and did not appear until some time after the ‘Theosophy.’ 
Kerner showed in his answer that in true critical philosophy we can only 
proceed step by step from the known to the unknown, for otherwise we are 
sure to be entangled in the errors of our own premises. 

In a letter to Keerner Schiller praises Koerner’s idea of the need of 
critical methods in philosophy, thus showing sympathy with such views. In 
the ‘ Theosophy,’ however, we see Schiller in his true character as poet- 
idealist. To be sure, as time goes on, through the influence of Koerner 
and especially from the study of Kant’s critical philosophy, he ceases to 
dogmatise or even speculate in religious matters, but true to his character, 





* Cf. close of ‘ Die Kuenstler,’ p. 27. 
+ See pp. 8, 11. 
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develops an idealistic philosophy of the Beautiful. This is largely his re- 
ligion and we shall see that it has many religious qualities, for with Schiller 
the Beautiful is the Unfettered and Harmonious, and attaining perfect free- 
dom and harmony of spirit is the end of existence — doctrines which to some 
minds accord well with Scriptural injunctions. 

3- Development of Schiller’s Philosophical Theories. 

Schiller’s first offering on the altar of the Beautiful was the poem, ‘ The 
Artists,’ published in 1789 in Wieland’s Mercur and considerably influenced 
by Wieland’s views. 

Moritz, whose acquaintance and writings on art probably also some- 
what affected the production of ‘ The Artists,’ insisted on the separation of 
the Beautiful from the Good and the True, and other critics complained that 
Schiller had elevated art above science and religion; but Schiller represents 
art as the forerunner of science and as the revealer of the truths which, when 
embodied in a cast-iron creed, become religion. [n a letter to Keerner, 
Schiller says that ‘the fundamental idea of the poem is the veiling of truth 
and morality in beauty.’ 

Kerner, Wieland, and Moritz all had their share in ‘The Artists,’ 
but the greatest humanizing influence of this period was the acquaintance 
with the Lengefeld family. Schiller himself writes Koerner that a very 
wholesome change and cleansing had taken place in his heart and ‘ The 
Artists’ is a beautiful testimonial of his soul-growth. 

The guiding thought throughout ‘ The Artists’ is, that from knowledge 
and appreciation of the beautiful we are led to knowledge and appreciation 
of the good and the true, and finally of God himself. For beauty ‘ developed 
the power in thy bosom which forced thee finally to the Worldsoul.’ What 
the understanding began to comprehend only after ages, was revealed in 
symbols to the childhood of the race. 

When the Creator drove mankind from his presence into mortal life, 
that is, when He expelled man from the Garden of Eden, ‘to find a late 
return to the light upon the hard path of reality,’ then, wherever beauty 
hovered, the exile found spiritual harmony and freedom again. It is inter- 
esting to compare the biblical foundation of this thought with Schiller’s 
article in the Thalia, in 1790, on the first human society according to the 








} ‘ Know the truth and the truth shall make you free.’ ‘Walk in the spirit.’ 
‘Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.’ 
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books of Moses, a rationalistic and yet orthodox interpretation of the Bible 
account. However, that the reference to the expulsion from Eden is only 
a poetical and figurative form for the thought that art is a bond between the 
material and the spiritual is shown in a letter from Schiller to Kerner. 

Through the elevating love of the beautiful the soul freed itself from 
the bondage of the senses, and humanity and thought were expressed in the 
human countenance. Then man, putting together the wisdom of the wise, 
the benignity of the good, the grace of nobility, into a hallowed Ideal, bowed 
before the Unknown and loved His reflection which he saw in nature. That 
is, man applies to the Unknown God the noblest human qualities and thus 
bringing the Infinite into his finite comprehension, worships him and wor- 
shiping him, he strives to be like him. 

In the light of beauty man ceased even to fear death, but when he 
found the incomplete and imperfect here, he sought through the idea of a 
world on the other side of the grave to fill out the incomplete into a perfect 
whole, as the shadowy disk of the waning moon is a promise of the perfection 
of the full face. This is a more positive position in regard to immortality 
than we have met in the ‘ Philosophical Letters,’ for there we find the com- 
forting views of Julius hurled to the ground by Raphael, who places human 
reason above mere intuitive feelings in regard to the hereafter. 

If we compare ‘ The Artists’ with ‘The Robbers,’ we note a great 
advance in Schiller’s views of the great questions of life and eternity. His 
first self-confession, says Kuno Fischer, is ‘The Robbers,’ his last ‘ The 
Artists.’ In the former the first words are, ‘I loathe this ink-stained age!’ 
The latter begins: 


‘How noble O man with thy palmbranch spread 
Thou standest at the century’s head!’ 


The pessimism of the first is balanced by the optimism of the second, for 
through art we see a prophecy of progress in the ‘coming century’ which 
reminds Fischer of Posa’s ‘ Milder centuries will follow the age of Philip.’ 
As in the ‘ Philosophical Letters’ Schiller showed how love, uniting all 
souls into harmony, leads them to God, who is love, so in ‘The Artists’ he 
shows how study of the beautiful develops in us the notion not only of ma- 
terial but also of moral and spiritual perfection, and gives us concepts of 
God as the Perfect Being, revealed in beauty in nature and the human soul. 
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sle Indeed the * Philosophical Letters’ anticipate ‘ The Artists,’ for in the former 
ily as in the latter the world is regarded as a work of art, and there also occurs 
he already the thought that God is the white light which appears broken into 
rainbow colors in the phenomena of the universe. 


- The notions of the ‘ Weltharmonie’ and of the world as a work of 
he art, are favorite ideas of Leibnitz, and Schiller, imbibing these ideas from 
se, Leibnitz, made them a fundamental part of his philosophy at this period. 
red The idea of moral harmony he emphasizes here, an idea which in his later 
hat philosophy he develops more at length. 
= In ‘The Gods of Greece’ Schiller mourns the loss of the ‘ beautiful 
an world’ of classic paganism; in ‘ The Artists’ in nobler strains he sings an 
inspired prophecy of the province of the beautiful to lead the worlds on to 
he perfection. 
fs Anticipating a detailed discussion of Schiller’s philosophical system, 
“ect there are presented in the following paragraphs philosophical and religious 
_ features of prose articles, written at the time of ‘The Artists,’ or shortly 
lity ] afterwards, and preceding the strictly philosophical works. 
>m- ‘ The Ghostseer,’ an unfinished story in which a weak prince with philo- 


nan | sophical tendencies is the hero, is chiefly interesting for the philosophical 
discussions found in it. 

-eat The description of the prince’s early religious training with its gloomy 
His | tyrant-God characterizes much of the orthodoxy of Schiller’s time and the 
[he | prince’s consequent dislike of this yoke and indifference to religion in general 
e!’ || undoubtedly had a sympathetic echo in Schiller’s own breast, although he 
very clearly disapproves of the prince’s resulting free thought, for he shows 
that by careless, indiscriminate reading, the prince had filled his mind with 
a confusion of philosophical notions and says: He had revenged himself 
on the truths of religion for the restraint under which the false notions had 
for | held him so long; but ‘ because a voice of his heart opposed the fancies of his 
hich | brain there was more bitterness than joy in his views.’ His views in regard 
’ to the future as expressed to the Baron von F. remind us of the abyss of 
, all | doubt into which Julius is thrown by the cool negative philosophy of his 
> he | friend Raphael. 

In a philosophical conversation between the prince and his friend, 


ma- 
s of | Which was not incorporated in ‘The Ghostseer’ but printed in the Thalia 
oul. | in 1789, the prince denies the existence of a God and future life and the 
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friend exclaims: ‘The thought only serves as motion? The purpose so 
mean and the means so noble ?— You can grant so much excellence to your 
insensible necessity and will not rather enrich a God with it? Look about 
in the whole creation ; wherever you find a pleasure you find a creature capable 
of enjoying it. And this endless potentiality of enjoyment is to stand empty 
through all eternity?’ To this the prince answers that this very perfection 
argues the lack of immortality, for all is finished in itself. Here too the 
prince gives utterance to the thought that crime is only the absence of virtue, 
foolishness, of understanding — that all has light (good) which does not 
stand in shadow (evil), a view to which his friend agrees, and which may 
therefore have had Schiller’s own approval,—a view moreover which is 
gaining ground among the disciples of the ‘ New Thought.’ 

Concerning this work Schiller wrote to the Lengefeld sisters: ‘My 
Ghostseer has occupied me very pleasantly recently. It has however shaken 
my Christianity, which you all know all the powers of hell have not been 
able to move (?) Chance gave me the opportunity to introduce a philo- 
sophical conversation, which was necessary in order to place before the reader 
the period of free thought, through which the prince passes. At this oppor- 
tunity I have developed some ideas of my own, which you will undoubtedly 
be able to pick out (for God forbid that I should think wholly as the prince 
in the clouding of his spirit) and I think the presentation will please you with 
its clearness.’ The italicized words show that Schiller is far from agreeing 
with the prince’s form of free thought. He wrote to Kerner that he had 
- developed these philosophical ideas out of his own mind and that he himself 
’ had been learning in the process. Kuno Fischer emphasizes the difference 
- between the free thought of the prince, which he call flippant free thought 
(frivole Freigheisterei), and the free thought which characterizes Raphael 
' and finally Julius in the ‘ Philosophical Letters,’ and also, to a considerable 
degree, Schiller himself. The latter he calls moral free thought (meralische 

Freigheisterei) . 
Schiller, however, at this time still held closely enough to the Bible to 
- give forth two essays, the first of which, concerning Moses’ account of the 
first human race, has been mentioned in the discussion of ‘ The Artists.’ A 
more rationalistic interpretation of the Mission of Moses leaves no doubt as 
to Schiller’s belief in a God, while, on the other hand, he rejects the idea of 
miraculous interferences with nature. We owe to the Mosaic religion much 
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of the enlightenment of today, says Schiller, for, through it a precious truth 
which reason would only have discovered after a long development, the 
doctrine of the one God, has been spread among the people and received 
among them as a matter of blind faith, until it could ripen in the clearer 
intellects into an intellectual concept. 

Schiller’s study of Kant marks a new epoch in his soul development. 
Up to this time the ‘ Philosophical Letters’ alone have shown Kant’s in- 
fluence and these indeed to only a slight degree. As Schiller in his search 
for a moral ideal had found it in his early manhood in Rousseau, expressed 
as freedom in a state of nature, so now he turned to Kant and found the 
moral ideal in the idea of moral freedom, expressed in the doctrine of the 
categorical imperative —in the absolute emancipation from all lower mo- 
tives in determining lines of action, and the following of the dictates of duty 
alone. We shall see that Schiller differs somewhat from Kant however as 
to the motives impelling to the performance of duty. 

Kant represents the logical intellect as of necessity seeing a purpose in 
organic nature, and in his ‘ Critique of the Judgment’ he treats of the fitness 
or aptitudes (Zweckmaessigkeit) of natural objects. The highest view of 
the esthetic is, he says, to use it as the symbol of the morally good. Thus 
he makes the doctrine of taste like religion, a corollary of morality, which 
doctrine Schiller follows in his ‘ Letters on Aesthetic Education’ and else- 
where. 

Schiller also agrees in the main with Kant in his rationalistic religious 
views, as is shown in a letter to Keerner (1793) in which he mentions having 
read half of Kant’s ‘ Philosophical Theory of Religion,’ ‘the sharpest exe- 
gesis of the Christian concept of religion from the philosophical standpoint.’ 
Schiller honors as a fundamental principle with Kant, the plan not to discard 
what is at hand, so long as some good is to be expected from it, but to en- 
noble it. He doubts however if Kant has in this work aided in upholding 
the Christian religion, for, he says, it may be expected from the defenders 
of religion, that they will accept his support but reject the philosophical 
grounds of the same, ‘and thus Kant has done nothing further than mend 
the crumbling structure of stupidity.’ 

For the rest, the writing he said had delighted him. He objected 
seriously, however, to Kant’s assertion of a propensity of the human heart 
to evil, which he calls radical evil, which is not to be confused with the al- 
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lurements of the senses. Kant makes the church creed a matter of merely 
subjective importance, but as he thinks people cannot yet do without it, makes 
it a matter of conscience to respect it. ‘The Logos, the redemption (as a 
philosophical myth), the ideas of heaven and hell, the kingdom of God, and 
all these concepts are most felicitously expounded.’ Schiller is indeed so 
enthusiastic that he himself plans to write a Theodicy. 

Having thus briefly glanced at Kant’s influence on Schiller, I shall now 
outline Schiller’s chief philosophical doctrines, especially in regard to their 
moral and religious significance. In ‘ Kallias, or Concerning Beauty,’ letters 
written to Kerner, Schiller said, ‘ By no mortal man has a greater word been 
spoken than that of Kant, “‘ Determine thyself out of thyself.”’ This grea 
idea of self-determination shines back to us out of certain phenomena of 
nature and this we call beauty. —— Mere organic beings are honored by us 
as creatures. Man however as creator must shine by his own light. Kant 
and Schiller here anticipate Emerson, who says, ‘ The light by which we see 
in this world, shines out of the soul of the observer.’ In the ‘ Letters on 
Aesthetic Education’ the same idealism is expressed as follows: ‘Man 
defines nature from inward conditions. As soon as light is within him, 
there is no longer night outside; as soon as it is silent within him, the storm 
in the universe is allayed.’ 

The idea that ‘Freedom in its manifestation is one with beauty’ is 
applied to character in the essay on ‘Grace and Dignity.’ Here freedom in 
the Beautiful is grace or Winsomeness (4/umut), freedom in the Sublime is 
dignity (Wuerde). Anmut is the free, unfettered expression of a beautiful 
soul. ‘Lhe expression of the sublime will, rising above all hindrances, is 
Wuerde. When the inclinations of nature are in harmony with the laws of 
reason, there is moral equilibrium. Man is not to do single virtuous deeds 
but is to be virtuous; not virtues but virtue is prescribed for him, and virtue 
is nothing but an ‘inclination to duty.’ Schiller here again criticises Kant’s 
idea of duty (the categorical imperative) as so severe that the graces are 
frightened away and thinks that the will is and always should be joined with 
feeling as a motive; that no motive originates in the ‘ Pure Reason.’ 

Just as grace is the expression of a beautiful soul, so is dignity the 
expression of a lofty state of mind. Mere will elevates man above the 
brutes; moral will elevates him to Divinity. A beautiful soul is one where 
inclination and duty are one; if struggle is necessary that duty may conquer 
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inclination, then the soul becomes heroic (erhaben) ; beauty is lost for moral 
dignity (//uerde). 

Toward the close of this essay (‘d4nmut und Wuerde’) is heard an 
echo of the letters of Julius and the early poems in the statement that love 
alone is a free emotion, for its source is the seat of freedom, our divine 
nature. It is the lawgiver itself, the God in us, who works outward upon 
the world of sense. 

In the essay on ‘ The Sublime’ Schiller shows the effect of opposition 
and disaster in developing the sublime in character. We do not gain de- 
liverance, he says, by fleeing from disasters but by becoming acquainted with 
them. Man must succumb often to physical ills, but his will is his own and 
with this inner freedom he can look calmly at the wild powers of nature 
around him and the ‘relative Great without is the mirror wherein he per- 
ceives the absolute Great within.” The time may even come when fearful 
and destructive nature leaves man nothing but the freedom of the spirit, and 
by a willing sacrifice of all worldly interests, he may free himself from the 
body spiritually before it is destroyed physically. 

In connection with the concept of the sublime, Schiller treats of the 
feeling of moral security. We regard the awful without fear because we 
feel ourselves withdrawn from the power of the same, either from con- 
sciousness of our innocence or through the thought of the indestructibility of 
our being. This moral security postulates religious notions. Religion 
forms a reconciliation between the demands of reason and the assertions of 
the senses. For example, death is such an occurrence, in regard to which 
we have only moral security. The terrors of death would prevent the calm 
anticipation of this event if faith in immortality did not prevent an endurable 
issue. This calm and lofty view of death Fischer contrasts with the gloomy 
views of Schiller’s early elegies, of the ‘ Melancholy to Laura,’ and of Woll- 
mar in ‘ The Walk under the Lindens,’ and shows to what heights the poet 
has risen since those days of youthful pessimism. 

Deity, represented in its all-knowledge, which penetrates all recesses of 
the human heart, in its holiness, which suffers no impure emotion, and in its 
power, which has our physical fate in its grasp, is an awful idea and there- 
fore can be a sublime idea. We have only moral security from the working 
of this power, founded upon the justice of this Being and upon our innocence. 
This moral security makes it possible for us not completely to lose our free- 
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dom of spirit at the idea of this boundless, irresistible, and omnipresent 
power. We feel ourselves as creatures of reason independent of the All- 
power, for All-power itself cannot eliminate our autonomy, cannot force our 
will against our principles. But because the pure will must always coincide 
with the will of God, so the case would never come about that we, from pure 
reason, would take a position against the will of God. Our reason honors 
in Deity only his holiness and fears only his disfavor. This Deity therefore, 
who can indeed put a stop to our existence but cannot influence the acts of our 
reason, is sublime, and also ‘that religion which gives us this idea of God 
bears in itself the mirror of the Sublime.’ In this last sentence Schiller evi- 
dently means rationalistic religion as opposed to dogmatic. ll religions 
indeed have another form of sublimity (a mere superficial form) in their 
mysteries, which maintain a holy horror, as the majesty of their Deity dwells 
behind the curtain in the Holy of Hollies. 

In the ‘ Letters on Aesthetic Education’ Schiller treats in philosophical 
language of the nature and qualities of Deity. Person and condition are 
ever separate in finite existence. In the Absolute Subject alone do the con- 
ditions flow out of the personality and persist with it. All that is Deity, is 
so because it is. It is all for eternity because it is eternal. All conditions, 
all limited existence, arise in time, and therefore man as phenomenon must 
begin, although the pure Intelligence in him is eternal. Although an end- 
less being, a Deity, cannot begin, become, man yet has in his own personality 
the potentiality of Deity; the way to Deity, if we can call that a way which 
never reaches its goal, is opened to him in the senses, which present him the 
material for perception and feeling. Man’s personality is the capacity for 
endless outward expression (Aeusserung) ; his senses give him material for 
endless formality (Formalitaet). Both these potentialities, thought of in 
their complete fulfillment, lead to the concept of Deity. 

Because the sense-impulse precedes the moral, says Schiller in the same 
Letters, man gives to the law of necessity a beginning in time; a positive origin 
and through the most unfortunate of all mistakes makes the unchangeable and 
eternal in himself an accident of the temporary. He persuades himself to re- 
gard the concepts of right and wrong as statutes which are introduced by a 
Will (God), not which are of force in themselves and for all eternity. As, in 
the explanation of separate natural phenomena he seeks outside and beyond 
nature what can only be found in their own conformity to law, so in the 
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explanation of moral law he goes beyond the reason and forfeits his humanity 
by seeking a Divinity in this way. No wonder if a religion which is bought 
with the flinging away of humanity shows itself worthy of such an origin 
(i. e., shows that it is man-made). Man then has to do not with an Eternal, 
but with a mighty being. The spirit of his respect for God is therefore 
fear, which humiliates him, not reverence, which elevates him in his own 
estimation. 

In the essay, ‘Concerning the moral benefit of aesthetic culture,’ the 
poet places religion in the same category with culture as to its effect on moral 
actions. If we build up our sense of right with culture and religion, we 
shall be predisposed to the good and a good action will not require so strong 
an act of will. -That one, to be sure, is on a higher plane, to whom neither 
the charms of beauty, nor the prospect of immortality is necessary to induce 
him to act according to highest reason, but even the most rigid moral phi- 
losopher must admit that the well-being of mankind would be strengthened 
by holding to the two strong anchors of religion and culture. 

The striving for the Ideal which marks Schiller’s life as well as his 
philosophy is epitomized and, as it were, glorified in the halo of poetry in 
the poem, ‘ The Ideal and Life.’ We are lifted on the wings of aspiration 
from the limitations of the earthly, from the realm of appearances (Schein) 
to the realm of the real (Gestalt). Here earth taints disappear; here all 
struggle and contention cease: 


in the bright regions 
Where the pure forms dwell 
The mournful storm of sorrow stirs no more, 


In the bonds of sense and sin man trembles before the light of truth, but let 
him flee from sense-conditions into the freedom of the thought-realm and 
the fear has flown. In contest with the outer world our hearts are torn with 
the troubles and sufferings of others, but the oppressive illusion of earth-life 
disappears in the realm of eternal truth: 


‘Cast from earth the bitter and the real 
High from this cramped and dungeon being spring 
Into the realm of the Ideal.’ 


That this poem is an expression of Schiller’s inmost soul is shown in 
his letter to Humboldt, in which he said: ‘When you receive this letter, 
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dearest friend, put away everything that is profane and read the poem in 
holy silence.’ Humboldt, in an extended analysis of the poem, placed it 
far ahead of ‘ The Artists’ and said that it is a true image of Schiller’s own 
being. 

‘The ultimate goal’ (of the poem), says Thomas, ‘is described in 
terms which suggest now the mythology of Homer, now the Platonic realm 
of ideals, and again the Christian heaven; it is not a recommendation of 
quietism but is always thought of as attainable only through a strenuous 
grapple with the realities of life.” This seems also to be the view of Kuno 
Francke in his ‘ Social Forces in German Literature,’ but in my opinion this 
statement should be modified. The poem does not indeed discourage work. 
Schiller himself could toil terribly. But the balm of the Ideal is gained, 
not by quitting toil but by quitting struggle, by rising to conceptions of ab- 
solute truth and right, by leaving matter and living in spirit. This, it will 
be seen, is the teaching of Mental Scientists and similar modern sects, with 
whose doctrines Schiller’s philosophy has several points of resemblance. 

The characteristics of Schiller’s philosophical ideas in their bearing on 
moral and religious questions may be summed up therefore as follows: 

(1) A high idealism: everything proceeds from the /ch, or Ego. 

(2) A high regard for character. 

(3) A belief in immortality, founded in reason and exerting a moral 
force. 

(4) Possibility of eternal progress in character and knowledge, ever 
nearer and nearer to Deity. 

(5) The notion of an all-powerful but at the same time all-wise and 
all-good God. 

(6) A rationalistic view of religion: as soon as man begins to dog- 
matize he subjects religion to his own limitations. 

4. Religious views expressed in Schiller’s Correspondence and Con- 
versation with his Friends in his mature years. 

The views which are set forth in Schiller’s philosophical works we 
shall also discover in his correspondence and conversation with his friends. 

Contrasting Goethe’s realism with his own idealism Schiller wrote to 
Kerner (1790): ‘I do not like his philosophy altogether; it draws too 
much from the world of the senses, where I draw from the soul.’ In a letter 
to Wilhelm Humboldt (1796) he calls himself and Humboldt idealists and 
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in another letter says every individuality is ideal when it is self-sufficient, 
when it has endless power of development within its own limitations. Again 
he says that the speculative philosophy offers him no nourishment, but that 
the deep fundamental ideas of the idealistic philosophy remain an eternal 
treasure, 

Schiller planned an Idyll, the subject-matter of which was to be the 
Ideal, and wrote to Humboldt: ‘Think of the pleasure in a poetic pro- 
duction, from which everything mortal was eliminated; nothing but light, 
freedom, possibility; no shadow, no limitations. To represent a scene on 
Olympus — what highest of all enjoyments!’ 

On his return from a walk the poet wrote to Lotte von Lengefeld: 
‘Never before have I felt so deeply, how freely our soul disposes of all 
creation, how little the universe can give forth of itself, and how it receives 
all, all from the soul. Only through that which we lend to her does nature 
delight us. The charm in which she clothes herself is only the reflection 
of the charm in the soul of her admirer.’ 

A cousin of the Lengefelds, Christiana von Wurmb, noted in a diary 
many interesting sayings of Schiller. In regard to the power of the soul 
she represents him as saying: ‘Our feelings always depend in the last 
analysis upon the conceptions of the soul, and that is a proof what high, 
irresistible power lies in it. The most charming view of lovely nature is 
nothing for a sad mind, and a happy loving heart changes a desert into a 
heaven. Our pain and joy, fortune and misfortune, often depend upon 
the mood of our spirit and upon our training. Upon ill-disposed man even 
the most beautiful, the best and the loftiest has an evil effect. Better and 
clearer souls know how to find a bright side even in the evil.’ 

Again, he said: ‘Earnest good will is a great, the most beautiful 
quality of the spirit. The outcome lies in the higher, invisible hand. Only 
the intention gives value to the expenditure of power. And thus we raise 
ourselves above the praise or blame of men.’ And in the following strong 
words he shows us the soul’s yearning after God. ‘It is an awful, nameless 
feeling, when the soul recognizes its own power, which becomes clearer and 
clearer within, and our spirit uplifts itself with firmness and strength. 
Within us we feel the All, our powers strive toward Heaven and find for 
themselves no limit.’ 

Under the inspiration of his love for Charlotte von Lengefeld Schiller 
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wrote: ‘I feel that a soul lives in me, capable of everything that is beauti- 
ful and good,’ and a few weeks later: ‘I often feel that nothing has re- 
mained in me but the power for something better. —In me is nothing but 
the ability for excellent achievement and an inspired will to accomplish it.’ 

It was a special source of joy to Schiller to observe how the soul ele- 
vates itself above the low and mean. This thought he expresses to Goethe 
in regard to an elegy by the latter, in words that remind us of the ‘ Ideal and 
Life’: ‘It is a new, comforting experience to see how the poetic spirit so 
quickly and so happily suppresses all the common and the mean of reality 
and by a single impetus is out of these bonds, so that common souls gaze 
after it in hopeless despair.’ 

Comparing the characters of the Stiftsdame (the beautiful soul), 
Natalie, and Theresa in ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ Schiller says, the first two are 
holy, the last two are human; but because Natalie is holy and human, she 
appears as an angel, the Stiftsdame only as a saint, Theresa only as a perfect 
earthly character. To Natalie rather than to the Stiftsdame belongs the 
epithet of a beautiful soul, for Natalie is really a purely ezsthethic nature. 
‘How beautiful,’ says Schiller, ‘that Natalie knows nothing of love as some- 
thing exclusive and special, because love is her nature, her permanent character. 
The Stiftsdame really does not know what love is, but from an entirely 
different reason.’ 

A belief in God and immortality seems to be incorporated in Schiller’s 
very idealism. The soul is the positive force in life, with infinite powers of 
development, and although Schiller does not dogmatize on religious ques- 
tions, many hints point to a deep inner conviction in regard to the existence 
of a God, although in regard to immortality he does not express himself 
unequivocally. 

In a conversation with Herder in regard to his treatise on God Schiller 
said, as he reported in a letter to Keerner, that he would develop the whole 
philosophy from the idea of God, but added that he found Herder’s work 
too metaphysical. An echo from the discussion about ‘ The Gods of Greece’ 
is heard in a letter to Humboldt as to the Greek idea of a plurality of gods, 
where the poet says, ‘I think that the aesthetic ideal is distinguished from 
the moral ideal by the fact that while the former is realized in a multiplicity 
of deities, the latter can only be realized in a single God.’ 

Fraulein von Wurmb in her diary relates the fact that when Schiller’s 
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little son asked her what was in the wind, she referred him to his father, 
whereupon the poet said: ‘One should make it a holy duty not to try to 
give a child a notion of God too early. The demand must come from 
within, and every question which one answers before it is raised, is thrown 
away. One often tells a child in the sixth or seventh year something about 
the Creator and Preserver of the world, when it can have no idea of the 
great and beautiful meaning of those words and therefore forms for itself 
confused conceptions. One either spoils for the child, by this too early 
explanation, the beautiful moment when it feels the need to know whence it 
comes and why it is here, or the information comes when the child has al- 
ready become so cold through its preconceived notions, that one can never 
instill the warmth into it, which it might have felt, if the explanation had 
been given at the proper moment.’ 

When Schiller was very ill and death seemed imminent, Caroline von 
Wolzogen read to him the passages in Kant’s ‘ Critique of the Judgment’ 
referring to a belief in immortality. Calmly he listened to this and to the 
expression of his sister-in-law’s belief that he would not die in the midst of 
his powers and said: ‘We must surrender ourselves to the all-ruling power 
of nature and work as long as we are able,’ and this calm anticipation of 
death recalls his words about death and moral security in the essay about 
the Sublime. His sister-in-law also recalls a later conversation about death 
which Schiller closed with the words, ‘ Death cannot be an evil since it is 
something universal.’ 

When writing to his mother concerning the death of his father Schiller 
said, ‘It is well with our dear father and we ail must and shall follow him.’ 
Upon the death of Humboldt’s son, however, Schiller could only say, ‘I 
know no comfort except that which time, which finally heals all wounds, will 
bring.’ 

Once in conversation about Roman history, Schiller said as to the philo- 
sophical need of Christianity: ‘Since the splendor and dignity of life, 
which could only bloom in freedom, had sunk with the Roman republic, 
something had to arise, necessarily; Christianity elevated the spirituality of 
being and imposed a new impress on mankind, while it opened a higher out- 
look to the soul.’ 

Views in regard to religion in general are set forth by Schiller in a 
letter to the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, which was afterwards partly in- 
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corporated in the ‘Letters on Aesthetic Education.’ Here as in the essay 
on ‘The Moral Benefit of Aesthetic Culture’ he represents religion as no 
all-embracing necessity but demanded for special cases. A beautiful soul 
does not need religion. To people whose minds are not open to the influence 
of the Aesthetic, or people whose worldly and sensuous impulses control, 
religion offers a reward for the sacrifice of worldly influences. Aesthetic 
culture, however, only substitutes finer impulses for coarser, it substitutes 
nothing for the sacrifice of life and being. Therefore during great danger 
and in the hour of death we all return to the power of instinct and need 
religion. 

As to Christianity as a religion Schiller’s views are most clearly ex- 
pressed in his well-known letter to Goethe in regard to the sixth book of 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ (‘ Confessions of a Beautiful Soul’). ‘It seems to me,’ 
he says ‘that you could have treated the matter from no more fortunate 
standpoint than the way in which you disclose the silent communion of the 
person (the Stiftsdame or the Beautiful Soul) with the Holy within her. 
Your attempt, by the avoidance of the trivial terminology of worship, to 
purify and at the same time to elevate its subject-matter, has not escaped me; 
but some points I have underlined, which, I fear, a Christian soul would 
find too flippantly treated.’ It seemed to him that the character of the 
uncle is introduced too soon, for he thinks that too little has been said about 
the characteristics of the Christian religious ‘Schwaermerei’ ; that what this 
religion of a beautiful soul can be, or rather, what a beautiful soul can 
make out of it, is not clearly enough indicated. ‘I find in the Christian 
religion virtually the capacity for the highest and noblest, and the different 
representations of that highest. If one keeps to the peculiar characteristic 
of Christianity, which distinguishes it from all other monotheistic religions, 
it lies in nothing but the suspension of law, of the Categorical Imperative of 
Kant, for which Christianity substitutes a free inclination. It is therefore 
in its pure form the representation of beautiful morality, or the humanizing 

: (Menschenwerdung) of the holy, and in this sense, the only esthetic re- 
‘ ligion; therefore I can explain to myself why this religion is so well repre- 
. sented among women and is only met with in women in a tolerable form.’ 

Notwithstanding Schiller’s appreciation of the aesthetically beautiful 
* in the Christian religion, he is a thorough rationalist on religious questions. 
* The ‘Schwaermerei’ of the ‘beautiful soul’ of the sixth book of Wilhelm 
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ay Meister, beautiful as it is, Schiller employs as an example of the fact that 
no philosophizing without sound philosophy is likely to lead to mysticism. 
ul Comparing the Reformation of Luther with the new philosophical 
ce revolution of his own times, Schiller points out as common to both, the old 
a, fault of human nature to hedge itself in and to become dogmatic. If this 
tic does not happen, one generalizes too much, he says; nothing is fixed and one 
es ends in disorganizing the world and exercising over it a brutal sway (evi- 
er dently referring to the French Revolution and the philosophy of its leaders) . 
ed In regard to Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ Schiller said, that the subject is 
horrible, outwardly plausible (scheinbar) and inwardly worm-eaten and hol- 
X- low. In considering this work he was compelled to think of the free will, 
of about which he usually did not trouble himself much; in his opinion it plays 
e, a poor part in the poem as it does in the Christian religion altogether. For, 
te as soon as one considers man as thoroughly good, the free will is the stupid 
he means to lead him to depart from good from choice and make himself guilty ; 
T. if one considers man as fundamentally bad, or, to speak more correctly, as 
to an animal unrestrained from being drawn away by his inclinations, then the 
eC; free will is in this case a very fine personage, who takes upon himself from 
Id nature to act against nature. One sees how Kant comes necessarily to the 
he doctrine of radical evil. This doctrine Schiller characterizes as quite too 
ut monkish for him. 
us That Schiller saw great limitations in the minister’s profession is shown 
an from a letter to Kerner, describing an excellent sermon by Herder on the 


an text of the Unjust Steward. ‘A sentence out of practical philosophy, ap- 
nt plied to certain details of everyday life —- teachings which one might expect 


tic just as well in a mosque as ina Christianchurch. . . . Herder’s preach- 
1S, ing pleased me more than any other preaching that I have ever heard — but 
of I must confess to you, that no preaching pleases me.’ The preacher’s con- 
re gregation is such a motley one, said Schiller, that he has to sacrifice thought 
ng for the sake of the stupid ones and the man of sense must listen either to 
re- } platitudes or to mysticism. 

re- Caroline von Wolzogen, however, reports Schiller as saying, ‘The 


theater and the pulpit are the only places for us, where the power of speech 
ful § prevails,’ and she says that he thought the theater should equal the pulpit 
ns. in making men more spiritual, stronger, and more sweet-natured, in removing 
Im | the small, narrow views of egotism and elevating the whole being to a more 
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spiritual sphere. 

- From his own standpoint of rationalism Schiller doubted the sincerity 
of the dogmatism of others. Expressing his doubts as to the good faith 
df the preacher Schlosser in opposing Kant, Schiller said, ‘It seems to me 
that in all contentions where supernaturalism is defended by thinking heads 
against reason, one must feel distrust in their honesty.’ Schiller therefore 
had no sympathy for Stolberg’s religious emotionalism and wrote to Goethe 
in regard to the ‘ Xenien,’ that Stolberg must not be spared and Schlosser 
was to be indicated by a satire about the pious. 

Again he says in regard to a pious play submitted to him for publication 
in the Horen, ‘ That such moral people surrender themselves unconditionally 
to such heretics and freethinkers as we are, especially after the xenien-storm, 
is always a certain satisfaction.’ Writing of plans for an epic of the Eight. 
eenth century Schiller said that whatever it might cost him, he would place 
Voltaire, the freethinker, in a halo of glory and the whole poem should bear 
this impress. 

We have found in Schiller’s two treatises on the books of Moses, that 
he had some degree of faith in the Bible, although subjected to rationalistic 


. interpretations. In a letter to Goethe in 1797 Schiller said in regard to the 
; Bible: ‘I must confess that in all that is historical I feel incredulity as to 
> those records, so that your doubt as to a single fact seems to me very reason- 


+ see 





able. To me the Bible is only true where it is naive; in everything which is 
written consciously I fear a purpose and a later origin.’ 
5. Religious Views in Short Poems and in Dramas of Schiller’s Ma- 


+ turity. 


For traces of religious tendencies there remain to be considered Schil- 
ler’s later short poems and the great dramas of his maturity. Of the former, 
Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammer produces a most wholesome and happy 
effect by the thread of piety running through it, setting forth the triumph 
of good over evil through the overruling protection of a higher power. 
This thought is indeed clad in the Catholic forms of expression, but has a 
place also in Schiller’s high idealism. Further homage to the beauties of 
Christianity is worded in ‘ Die Johanniter,’ the Christian knights of mercy, 
where Schiller says: ‘Religion of the Cross, only thou bindest in one 
wreath the double palms of humility and power.’ Schiller’s hatred of sham 
in religion as in everything else is illustrated in the ‘ Xenien’ by the lines ‘ To 
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the Pious’: 


‘Off, off with your nonsense, leave me to repent 
Of what you call wisdom in mockery stale; 
Heartless and cold is your piety’s wail, 

A headless bogey the God you present.’ 


And likewise in the ‘ Xenien’ to Garve: 


‘When I hear you, noble sufferer, speak of patience, 
O how I loathe the mob of pious chatterers.’ 


Again, in the couplet entitled ‘ Priests of Baal’: 


‘Holy freedom, lofty impulse of man for uplifting, 
Truly thou couldst not worse furnish thy temple with priests!’ 


Schiller’s own religion is generally coupled in people’s minds with the 
‘Words of Faith’ (1797), a poem which sets forth in simple, strong lan- 
guage the eternal truths of freedom, virtue, and God. Never has the reality 
of the All-wise, All-powerful Spirit been stated in more positive language. 


‘ There lives a God, a holy Will, 

However the human will waver; 

High above time and space and ill 

The highest Thought watches forever, 

Though all in eternal change never cease 

There persists throughout change the Spirit of Peace.’ 


Two years later Schiller wrote a companion poem, entitled ‘The Words 
of Illusion,’ wherein a limitation is placed to the application of the thoughts 
of the former. Goodness, fortune, and truth must not be sought in the 
world without, for there they will never be found in unveiled clearness; 
these principles however remain eternally true and must be sought for within 
the soul; whoever feels them in himself has ‘the heavenly faith.’ 

Suffering for sin (punishment) comes, according to Schiller, from within 
and from no orthodox Hell without. He says, ‘The noble man knows a 
Hell which is independent of the dogma of the creeds.’ 

There seems occasionally in Schiller’s writing an anticipation of Em- 
erson’s ‘Oversoul.’ For example, in the following quotations he honors 
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nature as joining all individualities into a unit, an All: 


‘Ever in individuals alone do I perceive the All; 
Strive as much as you will, you stand eternally alone 
Until nature, the mighty power, binds you with the All.’ 


Leaving however these ideas out of consideration, there are many un- 
equivocal references to a God within and without us: 


‘What God has taught me, what has helped me on through life 
Thankful and devout in the sanctuary I suspend. 
To all belongs what thou thinkst; thine alone is only what thou feelest, 
Is He to be thine own, feel the God whom thou thinkst.’ 


That is, let the heart share with the brain in the comprehension of the Al- 
mighty. 

Quite noticeable is the omission in ‘The Bell’ of the mention of the 
Sabbath bell calling to worship, but this was only to be expected from a poet 
in whose soul Christian creeds and outward forms found no response except 
along the broad general lines of the moral, the esthetic, and the ideal. 

References to immortality in Schiller’s poems are very numerous. In 
‘The Bell,’ life after death is mentioned in popular terms, without evidence 
of deep feeling on the part of the poet: 


‘We hope that from the coffins 
They shall blossom into light.’ 
And also 
‘For she dwells in the Land of Shades.’ 


The immortality in the following couplet is unsatisfactory : 


‘ Thou shudderst at death? Thou wishest to live an immortal? 
Live in the All! When thou art long gone, it remains.’ 


There is in those lines only the immortality of a lofty materialist. George 
Eliot wrote similarly when she spoke of those ‘Who live again in minds 
made better by their presence.’ 

In ‘ Hope,’ on the other hand, hope of a future life is mentioned as in- 
herent in man and the last stanza is full of cheer: 
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‘It is no flattering fancy vain 
Conceived in the brain of a fool, 
It speaketh loud in the heart of the sane, 
“We are born to a nobler rule,” 
And the promise of this inner voice 
The hoping soul accepts from choice.’ 


Though often considered a hint of immortality, these thoughts may indeed 
be applied to nothing further than this life and yet be full of wholesome 
helpfulness. 

In ‘ Thekla, a Spirit Voice,’ we see, as it were, a sequel to the veiled 
tragedy of Thekla’s end in ‘ Wallenstein.’ Here she is reunited with Max 
in the other world; here also the father is represented as realizing that in 
his reading of the stars he had a dim vision of God’s eternal providence. 
In the last stanza we seem to hear an echo of those lines in ‘ The Artists,’ 
which point to an immortality rounding out the imperfections of earth life, 
‘the beautiful silverdisk’ which we see only as ‘ The shadow in the moon’s 
face.’ 


‘Word is kept in the realms of bliss 
To every hope of love and trust; 
Venture to rise from the world’s abyss, 
Deep truths lie written in the dust.’ 


The beauty of ‘ The Leaders of Life’ (Fortune and Worth) lies in the 


suggestion of the vast though unknown immortality in the lines: 


‘When on eternity’s ocean the mortal shuddering stands, 
Resolute and earnest and silent, the other takes him in his hands 
And bears him with giant arm, far away over the deep.’ 


Religion in Schiller’s last Dramas. 

Schiller has been thought to present in ‘ Maria Stuart’ a glorification 
of the Catholic church at the expense of the Protestant belief. This is not 
altogether false, for the warmth and glory of the Catholic faith, the esthetic 
symbolism of its forms, the magic coloring of its dogma, appealed strongly 
to his poet-nature. Schiller would have been far from countenancing Ca- 
tholicism in a cold analysis of its creed, but the secret of the matter is, as 
Thomas points out, that Schiller was beginning to be influenced by the 
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romantic movement. ‘He had worked out an esthetic religion which com- 
pletely satisfied him. In religious dogma of any kind he had ceased to take 
a practical interest. His ethical ideal was an ideal of harmony, of equipoise. 
His critical studies had cured him of his one-sided Hellenism, and his his- 
torical studies had taught him that the Middle Ages were not without their 
own peculiar greatness. It was thus natural enough that the catholocising 
drift of the Romantic school should appeal to his zsthetic sympathies. 
When a man of poetic temper drifts away from his theological moorings 
and becomes indifferent to positive dogma, he is apt to value the historical 
religions according to their esthetic qualities.’ This is what Schiller has 
done in the ballads of the ‘ Errand at the Furnace’ (Gang nach dem Eisen- 
hammer) and The Count of Hapsburg (Der Graf von Hapsburg), in 
‘ Maria Stuart,’ and in the most idealized form, in ‘ The Maid of Orleans.’ 

Dr. A. Kuhn and other Catholic critics deny emphatically that Schiller 
has given a correct exposition of Catholicism in ‘ Maria Stuart,’ for they 
find in it, and especially in the character of Mortimer as religious enthusiast, 
many a false note. We cannot deny, moreover, that, from the esthetic 
requirements of the drama, Mary has been made a saint and Elizabeth a 
caricature. But the picturing of love to one’s neighbor in Mary’s sweet 
forgiveness, her ‘solemn searching of the heart’ under the shadow of 
Eternity, her final atonement by an undeserved death, —all certainly are 
ideas of great religious beauty. 

In examining Schiller’s ‘ Maid of Orleans,’ that wonderful drama of 
religious mysticism, the question arises: Was it merely the esthetic pos- 
sibilities in the character of the Maid which led Schiller to the writing of the 
drama? To this question I would answer decidedly no; Schiller’s high 
vision of ideal truth, of the unconditioned triumphing over the conditioned 
—this is for him the theme of themes; note his ecstatic words when planning 
a poem about Olympus. This theme he has found in the mission of the 
Maid of Orleans. 

The prevailing views of his times could give Schiller no clue to this 
wonderful maid’s true character; Schiller himself said that historical records 
could not help him. Shakespeare had in ‘ Henry VI’ presented a prejudiced 
view of Joan of Arc; Kerner describes Dufresney’s History of the Maid 
as the work of a weak brain, and Voltaire had seen fit to make the Maid 
ridiculous in ‘La Pucelle.’ ‘Among the intellectual classes of Germany,’ 
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says Thomas, ‘ religion had well-nigh ceased to be reckoned with as a mystic 
passion of the soul.’ Among the Romanticists, however, religion preserved 
its mystic awe, clad indeed usually in the robes of Catholicism. In this 
religious mysticism Schiller has clothed the character and mission of Johanna 
and has withal given us such an exalted presentation that we feel, human and 
natural laws have here no sway and the Maid stands before us indeed as a 
wonder and a saint. The most modern investigations but support Schiller’s 
conception of her character, and as Stein says, the poet has given us at once 
a picture of the Wonderful and the True. 

In ‘Wilhelm Tell,’ Schiller has raised an immortal monument to love 
of freedom and faith in God, for the brave stand of the Swiss against the 
tyranny of Gessler is made sublime by their simple trust in God, which finds 
utterance on nearly every page. Indeed, the keynote is struck in the words 
of Roesselmann: 


‘Still, wheresoe’er men strike for justice, there 
Is God, and now beneath his heaven we stand. 


We swear to put our trust in God most High, 
And not to quail before the might of man!’ 
(Translation of Theodore Martin.) 


Schiller honored Christianity in all its forms. We see his impartiality 
in‘ The History of the Fall of the Netherlands,’ where he says, ‘ The Catho- 
lic religion is on the whole better suited to an artist-people, the Protestant, 
to a nation of tradesmen, for Catholicism appeals more to the artistic sense, 
Protestantism to unpoetic practical reality.’ 

Schiller’s lofty spiritual view of life, his freedom, as Goethe says, from 
all that is mean and low, his respect for character above all things, and his 
living according to the highest ideals, made his life, especially in his later 
years, the expression of the highest religious ideas: ‘ There was in him the 
peace of God,’ said his sister-in-law of his last winter. She tells a beautiful 
story of his last sickness; he was heard to exclaim in sleep, ‘Is that your 
Hell, Is that your Heaven?’ and then looked up smiling as if he saw a com- 
forting vision. The spiritually beautiful she said, ‘ always appealed strongly 
to his soul.’ In Schiller’s opinion the powers of the soul were unlimited, 
ruling the body and stretching out into infinity. Goethe, who was more of 
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a realist, did not approve of Schiller’s rather extreme views in this regard 
and said in a conversation with Eckermann: ‘In his riper life he went over 
to the ideal, and I might almost say that this idea killed him, for because of 
it he made demands upon his powers which were too great for them. [| 
have all respect for the Categorical Imperative, I know how much good 
can come from it, but we must not carry it too far, or this idea of ideal free- 
dom will surely lead to nothing good.’ 

The goal (Endpunkt) to which he joined everything, said his friend 
Humboldt, ‘ was the totality in the nature of man, through the harmonious 
union of its various powers in absolute freedom. This voluntary harmony 
of widely different elements would point to an origin lying beyond all finite 
limits.’ In another place Humboldt regrets that Schiller did not live to see 
the revival of East Indian literature, which would have suited his religio- 
philosophical nature better than the Greek literature, for ‘the Indian poetry, 
especially in its earlier epoch, had a more serious, pious and religious nature 
than the Greek, without losing its own freedom. . . . Of no one may 
it be said with so much truth perhaps,’ says Humboldt, ‘that he had cast 
from him all anxiety of earthly matters, had flown “ from this cramped and 
dungeon being into the realm of the Ideal.” He lived surrounded by only 
the highest ideas and the most shining ideals that man is capable of develop- 
ing within himself and bringing forth into expression.’ 

‘If the moral life of a man is the practical proof of his innermost faith,’ 
says Dr. Kuhn, in his work on Schiller’s mental traits, ‘then we must say 
that in Schiller the Christ-idea lived, to be sure according to his rationalistic 
standpoint.’ Schiller’s moral ideal is the moral law of pure reason, as the 
representatives of orthodoxy show in regard to Schiller’s views of Christianity 
in his letter to Goethe of August 17, 1795 (to which we have already re- 
ferred). They say ‘Schiller takes that high, genuine morality, the free 
at-one-ment of the will with the moral law, in which all moral willing and 
action are only the direct outpouring of love and inclination of the heart, 
as the foundation and substance of Christianity, when they are, however, 
only the consequence and accident of the Christian faith. For him Chris- 
tianity has worth only on account of its morality, and this because this 
morality is also truly esthetic. For him it is no divine and general human 
necessity, not truth and life itself; one can well be a Christian, but it is not 
necessary. — It is indeed the highest, most perfect religion but not religion 
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itself; and religion itself is not the highest; art, esthetics, stands above it, 
is its measure and gives it its worth.’ Differing however from this last 
statement, I would say that religion in a broader sense is the very foundation 
of Schiller’s esthetic doctrines. 

In Schiller’s life we see the growth of a soul toward the Absolute, the 
Ideal. This ideal, at first wrapped in the garb of orthodoxy, soon threw 
off its swaddling clothes and with youthful ardor wrestled with the shackles 
of slavery, of evil, in the works of the Storm and Stress period. 

With clearer vision, it saw in Posa’s devotion to his friend and in his 
glowing visions of the enlightened State, in the plans and hopes of the 
prophet-reformer, the highest type of humanitarianism. 

But there was in Schiller’s soul ever the tendency to turn from the 
seeming, the material, to the real, the formulating spirit. Hence arose his 
philosophical doctrines of the Beautiful and the Sublime, of moral grace and 
moral elevation and of the spiritual development of man along esthetic 
lines, culminating in that climax of idealism, ‘ The Ideal and the Life.’ 

His spirit had been clarified, it had reached that loftiness of vision 
where all self-limitations are suppressed, and his last dramas are noble 
themes cast in objective forms of expression. 

A large view of life, of the soul, of the destiny of man, marks Schiller’s 
career, postulating always a belief in the guidance of an all-good, all-wise 
Ruling Spirit. Religion seemed to have been with him a subconscious state, 
out of which all his zstheticism and all his idealism proceeded. His faith 
he has indeed expressed, although negatively, in the ‘ Votivtafel’: 


‘Which religion is mine? Not one of the many you mention; 
Why do you venture to ask? ‘Too much religion, I say.’ 
( Thomas’ translation.) 








SCHOOL OF LITERATURE 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES: ‘TWELFTH NIGHT’ 
[ Reprinted by request from Poet Lore (1896) now out of print] 


HE winsomeness of the poetic comedy rightly makes the reader 
or the hearer hesitate to count its petals or scrutinize the 
stages of its growth, which are marked by its acts as sym- 
metrically as leaf buds are ranged about a stalk. And yet, 
one may find that to take note of such beautiful orderliness 
in the delicate structure and sprightly blossoming of the poet's 

design enhances the appreciation of its artistic quality. Regarding it first 

as a whole, sum up the stages of the action, first; then the caprices its allu- 
sions denote; then the characters; and finally the poetic fancy and wit exhaled 
by the whole play like a fragrance. 

The topics given under each division may be used of course either as 
subjects for papers for class-work or for private study. The line-numbering 
of citations, here given, follows that of ‘The First Folio edition’ edited by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.). 





The Story of the Play. 


Act I. scene i. puts us in possession of what facts concerning the Duke 
and Olivia? What do we learn from the conversation of Viola and the 
Captain in scene ii., and what course does Viola decide upon?. What do we 
discover from scene iii. in regard to the state of things in Olivia’s household? 
In scene iv., what relation has been established between the Duke and Viola? 
What three new characters are introduced in scene v., and what is the event 
of the scene? Act II. scene i.: What is learned of Sebastian and his in- 
tentions? In scene ii., what are shown to be the feelings of Olivia? ‘In 
what previous scene was this prepared for? Does scene iii. advance the 
story at all? What is it taken up with? Does scene iv. advance the story? 
Of what scene is it almost a repetition? If it does not advance the action, 
what does it do? Of what previous scene is scene v. the result? What 
previous scene leads up to scene i. of Act III.? and of what scene is it in pur- 
pose a repetition? What new turn is given to affairs in scene ii., and through 
whom is it brought about? Whose doings do we get a glimpse of in scene 
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iii? Of whose plot do we see further developments in scene iv.? What 
other issues in the progress of events come to a climax in this Act? Act 
IV. scene i.: Describe the complication of affairs which arises in this scene. 
What previous scenes do we see the result of in scene ii.? and what happens 
that will bring about a change in the situation? What important event oc- 
curs in this scene iii.? Act V. scene i.: Describe how in this scene all the 
complications are unravelled, and by what means all the characters are 
brought upon the stage. What do you think of the device to call Malvolio 
upon the stage? Does it not seem rather clumsy, or do you think it a further 
humorous touch that Viola should have to depend on Malvolio to find her 
‘woman’s weeds again’? 

What becomes evident after tracing the events of the play through in 
this way? ‘That the interest of the play does not depend so much upon the 
story itself, as, first, upon the amusing situations resultant from the story, 
and, second, upon the scenes which introduce the characters in Olivia’s house- 
hold who are really not at all concerned in the development of the plot, but 
who are the occasion of many added amusing situations. 

What constitutes the real interest of the two short scenes between Se- 
bastian and Antonio? ‘Their bearing, mainly, on scene iv. of Act III. By 
means of them we are shown that Antonio has an enemy in Orsino, and thus 
his arrest is prepared for, also how Antonio gives his purse to Sebastian, the 
real purpose of the arrest being to bring about a reason for Antonio’s requir- 
ing his purse again from Cesario, whom he takes for Sebastian, and so to 
add complication to the situation arising from the resemblance between the 
brother and sister. 

What are the situations which the story gives Shakespeare a chance to 
develop? On the one hand, is the Duke pouring out his love for another 
woman to his supposed page, who is in love with him, and thus giving rise 
to the series of scenes between the Duke and Viola. On the other hand, is 
the supposed page pressing his master’s suit to a woman who loves the sup- 
posed page, and thus giving rise to the series of scenes between Viola and 
Olivia. Out of this love of Olivia for Viola grows the absurd situation of 
Viola’s being obliged to fight a duel, which is made still more ridiculous 
through the circumstance of her challenger being a fool. Out of Viola’s 
resemblance to her brother and her disguise grows the absurd situation of 
Olivia’s claiming her as a husband, and that of Sir Andrew taking for his 
unwilling duellist the all-too-willing Sebastian. 
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To these situations which naturally result from the story, Shakespeare 
has added in Olivia’s household a set of characters whose personality is such 
that amusing situations are multiplied. Thus we may say that the play is 
one of situation rather than of action, since whatever of action there is in it 
leads to situation, and whatever of character there is in it leads also to 
situation. 

Queries for Discussion. —1. If attention is constantly given to cre- 
ating humorous situations, will character-development necessarily suffer? 
2. Do you agree with the Shakespearian critic Verplanck that this play 
bears no indication either of an original groundwork of incident, afterwards 
enriched by the additions of a fuller mind, or of thoughts, situations, and 
characters accidentally suggested, or growing unexpectedly out of the story, 
as the author proceeded ? 


The Whimsical and Other Allusions in the Play. 


Pick out and explain the curious allusions in the play, noticing that these 
may be classed as geographical, mythological, astrological, or referable to 
persons.or customs of the time, or books of the day. For examples of the 
latter class, note Sir Toby’s ‘ diluculo surgere’ (II. iii.), for ‘Saluberrimum 
est dilucolu surgere,’ an adage from Lilly’s Grammer, doubtless one of 
Shakespeare’s text-books at the Edward VI. School in Stratford; and Viola’s 
‘Some Mollification for your giant sweet lady’ (I. v.), —an allusion to the 
innumerable romances whose fair ladies are guarded by giants; for Maria, 
being very small, Viola ironically calls her giant, and asks Olivia to pacify 
her because she has opposed her message. (For Shakespeare’s education 
and school-books, see Bayne’s remarks on this subject in Brit. Encyc. art. 
Shakespeare.) The whole incident of the ‘possession’ of Malvolio, and 
the visit of Sir Topas, probably alludes to a tract published in 1599 by Dr. 
Harsnet, —‘A Discovery of the Fraudulent Practices of John Darrel,’ — 
in which is narrated how the Starkeys’ children were possessed by a demon, 
and how the Puritan minister, Mr. Darrel, was concerned in it. For ex- 
amples of allusions to contemporary customs, see Sir Toby’s mention of 
dances no longer known, —‘Galliard,’ ‘ Coranto,’ etc. As an example of 
allusions to persons of that time, Sir Toby’s reference to ‘ Mistress Mall’s 
picture,’ — Mary Frith, born in 1584, died 1659, a notorious woman who 
used to go about in man’s clothing and was the target for much abuse. 
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e Astrological allusions: ‘Were we not born under Taurus?’ ‘ That’s sides 
h and hearts,’ which refers to the medical astrology still preserved in patent- 
s medicine almanacs, where the figure of a man has his various parts named 


it by the signs of the Zodiac. ‘ Diana’s lip’ (I. iv.), ‘Arion on the Dolphin’s 
0 back’ I. ii.), are examples of mythological allusions. Of the geographical 
allusions there are two kinds, the real and the sportive, — Illyria, an example 
e. of the one, the ‘ Vapians’ and the ‘ Equinoctial of Queubus,’ of the other. 
? Go on through the play classifying and commenting on the allusions. What 


ry was a ‘catch’? Give an example. 

1s Queries for Discussion. — Are the odd allusions in the play a result of 
d the corrupt text, ignorance, ridicule of learning? Or are they introduced to 
y; give a lively and contemporaneous effect ? 


The Duke and Sebastian. 


How does the play set off these two lovers against each other? Which 
se has the more constant nature? Note the evidences of the Duke’s restless- 
to | ness and changeableness; how soon he tires of the music he calls for, of the 
he | clown’s song (II. iv.). Is his first speech to Viola, on woman’s constancy 
m before the song, consistent with his second, after it? Is his own report of 
of himself true, — ‘ Unstaid and skittish in all motions else Save in the constant 


i's | image of the one beloved’? Is Olivia’s unattainableness the main source 
he | of her desirableness for him? How is it with Sebastian? Does his loyalty 
ia, | in love seem to be of the sort that suffers impairment when he can win love 


fy | easily? ‘The Duke craves excess in music in order that his ‘appetite may 
on | sicken and so die;’ Sebastian wishes ‘to steep his soul in Lethe.’ Do you 
rt. | think Sebastian and Viola alike in more than appearance? Which is the 
nd | quicker-witted? Is the Duke’s amicable acceptance of the inevitable and 
Yr. | transference of his love to Viola in keeping with his character? Do you 
— | think Viola shows promise of special facility for preventing the moody Duke 
on, | from tiring of her? Note that he calls her his ‘ fancy’s queen.’ 


ex- Query for Discussion. —Is the Duke important chiefly as the inspirer 
of | of Viola’s devoted love? 

of Viola and Olivia. 

Il’s 


In what respects are the situations of Viola and Olivia alike? When 
the play opens, both are mourning the loss of a brother, and while this is 


ise. | made to point out the individuality of Olivia, after the first few lines we hear 
9 
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little more of Viola’s grief. Can you suggest any reason for this? Does 
Viola’s love for the Duke absorb her any more than Olivia’s love absorbs 
her when she comes to feel the same? Viola and Olivia are also alike in 
giving their love without solicitation; but Olivia woos directly, Viola, in 
disguise, implies her love, and though her innuendoes are all understood by 
the audience, they are unappreciated by the Duke. What justification can 
be made for the unblushing love-making of Olivia? It could be justified by 
her rank, which was so much higher than that of the supposed page that 
advances should come from her. What signs are there that Viola's love 
was superior to Olivia’s? Clivia’s seems to have been founded on external 
likine, else she would not have been as satisfied with Sebastian zs with 
Cesario; while Viola's, though it may have had no deeper foundation, was 
signalized by unselfishness, for she used every eloquent art of which she was 
capable to urge her master’s suit. Notice in the first scene between Viola 
and the Duke how she tries to get out of going to Olivia, doubting her own 
ability, etc. Do you think she really doubted it, or that it was difficult for 
her on account of her own love for the Duke? Notice in the scene with 
Olivia her woman’s anxiety to see her rival’s face. What do you think 
instigated her remark, ‘ Excellently done, if God did all.’ Was it a sudden 
touch of jealousy? It was clearly not the proper thing for an ambassador 
pressing his master’s suit to say. How is it with the rest of the interview? 
Is her sarcastic tone judicious? Does it pique the nonchalant Olivia? Does 
her eloquence later, when she is assured of Olivia’s obstinacy, reflect her own 
feelings for the Duke? What effect does it have on Olivia? Is it well- 
calculated to arouse her interest? In Act II. scene iv., which do you think 
had the right conception of woman’s love, —the Duke or Cesario? What 
do you think of Olivia’s saying that ‘ Love sought is good, but given unsought 
is better’? Which of the two characters show the more humor? Notice 
Viola’s readiness in parrying questions that trench upon her sex. Olivia, 
on the other hand, can hold her own in a bout of wit with the fool, but she is 
perhaps not so quick-witted as Viola. We can imagine Viola at once seeing 
through Malvolio’s attempt at pleasing Olivia, instead of taking him for 
mad, as Olivia did. 

Query for Discussion. — Which is the best lover, the Duke, Sebastian, 
Olivia, or Viola? 
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Sir Toby and Maria, and their butts or dupes. 


Show how the droll situations of the play are mainly contrived by some 
of the characters in order to make others their laughing-stocks. Who are 
Sir Toby’s butts? Is Sir Toby attached to Sir Andrew, or does he only 
make use of him for profit as well as fun? (See Sir Toby’s reply to Fabian 
(III. iii.). Other instances to the same effect? Why does Maria join 
forces with Sir Toby? Is she in fact the leader of the scheme, or is Fabian’s 
story of its origin true? What part does the fool play in the game, and 
why? Note his private grudge against Malvolio. Is it a dramatic mistake 
that even the heroine is made the butt of these merry-makers? Trace 
Fabian’s part in the duelling plot against Sir Andrew and Viola. Do these 
plots recoil in any way against the plotters? Sir Toby and Sir Andrew both 
get some home-truths from Malvolio while they are eavesdropping, while 
for Fabian and Maria these thrusts of Malvolio’s are just as good fun as 
that which the knights enjoy better. How does some of the later fun recoil 
against Toby and Sir Andrew? Are the Puritans made fun of in Malvolio’s 
person ? 

Query for Discussion. — Are the characters least scathed by the fun for 
that reason superior to the others? 


Minor Characters. 


The fun of the play is capped by the presence of a particularly clever fool 
whose function of making every one the butt of his wit makes one of the least 
important of the characters represent the special drollery of the whole play. 
The only grudge he bears is against the man who does not appreciate fun — 
who calls him a ‘barren rascal.’ Describe the passages in which he par- 
ticularly shines. Of the minor characters the fool is minor only through 
his station and unimportance in the plot; he really occupies much space in 
the play and in fact pervades it. How is Antonio connected with the plot? 
What traits of his does the play bring out? Is his fondness for Sebastian 
unnatural? How is he concerned in the foolery of the play? Is he neces- 
sary to the plot? As the fool represents the merry-making spirit of the 
play, so Malvclio stands for the dupes of it. Does any one sympathize 
with him? Who shows the clearest understanding of his faults? (I. v.). 
What signs are there in the play of Malvolio’s being a Puritan? Is there 
any evidence against it? Is Maria right, for example, when she says, ‘ The 
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. Devil a Puritan he is or anything constantly but a time-server,’ etc.? That 
_ the character of Malvolio was generally taken on the stage as a portrait of 
the Puritan, and that Shakespeare must have known it would borrow some of 
its popularity from being so considered, seems not to be denied; on the other 
hand, it may hardly seem to be proven that Shakespeare thought he was 
drawing a genuine Puritan. Show Malvolio’s character, his connection with 
the other characters and with the plot and the foolery of the play, and state 
the argument for and against Shakespeare’s meaning to make fun of him 
as a Puritan. 

Queries for Discussion. —Is it a defect in the play that the fool, who 
has less to do with the plot, is more important than Antonio, who has some- 
what more to do with it? Does it show that the main interest of the play is 
in comic situation rather than in character or dramatic motive? 


The Poetic Figures in the Play. 


Observe the various figures used throughout the play, as to whether 
they are drawn from nature or from other sources; for example, the first 
speech of the Duke bristles with metaphor. Note that he speaks of music 
as the food of love, and bids the musicians play on that the appetite may have 
a surfeit, images drawn from physical nature; then that the music came o’er 
his ear like the sweet sound that breathes upon a bank of violets, stealing 
and giving odor. We should expect here some continuation in the language 
of sound; but the Duke continues as if he had said wind instead of sound, 
and then wind is personified, for it breathes instead of blows on the bank of 
violets, and it steals their odor and gives it to him, —the music is so sweet 
that it seems as if its sounds came laden with the scent of violets to his ear. 
Here sound is personified at first as merely breathing, then it takes on moral 
attributes and steals and gives. Pick out and explain other figures in the 
same way. Which of the characters use the most beautiful imagery? Are 
there any who use none at all? 

Queries for Discussion.—Is there any special fitness in the imagery 
used to the character using it? Does the imagery used help you to form an 
opinion of the characters? 


The Wit of the Play. 


What are the main causes of amusement in the play? ‘The audience, 
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notice, is not kept in the dark one instant about any of the characters. Thus 
one of the sources of amusement lies in the fact that while the audience oc- 
cupies somewhat the attitude of omnipotence, it has the pleasure of observing 
the characters of the play living their lives in the purblind way usual to 
mortals. Lessing said that a comedy should make us laugh at vices, but the 
vices must be those of characters who have good qualities also. Does 
‘Twelfth Night’ answer to this description? Analyze the causes why the 
fun of the play is funny. 

Queries for Discussion. — Which of the characters cause amusement 
as the result of circumstances over which they have no control? How do 
each of these cause amusement unconsciously? Which of the characters 
cause amusement through a conscious intention of making fun? 
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HE plans of the Committee 
on Drama and Music of 
The Twentieth Century 
Club for presenting plays 
possessing distinct value as 
art-drama have so far been 
attended with marked success. Two of 
the series of three presentations arranged 
for the winter have already been given 
at Jordan Hall. At the first, Dec. 13, 
two Irish plays were chosen illustrating 
what is known as the Modern Celtic 
Renaissance in Literature. These plays, 
‘ Riders to the Sea,’ by J. M. Synge, and 
‘The Twisting of the Rope,’ by Dr. 
Douglass Hyde (both printed in this 
number of the magazine), portray two 
characteristic moods of Irish life and as 
staged by Mr. Clayton Gilbert of ‘ The 
Emerson School of Oratory’ the atmos- 
phere and mood, so different in the two 
plays, were wonderfully brought out. 

The opinion everywhere expressed in 
regard to the acting of the students who 
formed the cast was that it attained an 
exceptional degree of excellency. The 
plays, short as they are and slight in con- 
struction, yet afford good opportunity 
for distinctively individual character por- 
trayal. The work in this respect showed 
a finish rarely seen even on the pro- 
fessional stage. 

* * * 

THE effect was much enhanced by the 
appropriate music arranged for the occa- 
sion by Mr. Henry F. Gilbert, who is 
an authority on Irish music as well as 
himself being a composer of growing dis- 
tinction. For the first play he developed 
an introduction for a small orchestra 
upon a quaint and plaintive Irish folk- 
melody which put the audience in just 
the right frame of mind for the pathos 
of this pitiful bit out of Irish life. The 
keening of the mourners later on com- 


pleted the effect. For an interlude be- 
tween the plays, he chose two sets of 
Irish melodies, carrying one by almost 
imperceptible stages from the sadness of 
the first play to the rolicksome spirit of 
the second, which opened with a fascinat- 
ing Irish reel. Mr. Gilbert’s evident 
love of the Irish folk-songs shows itself 
in the Celtic color which he throws into 
his rich and subtle harmonies. 
* * * 

A FAIR attendance at the one perform- 
ance given of these Irish plays grew for 
the second play in the projected series, 
Maeterlinck’s ‘Sister Beatrice,’ into a 
performance on Feb. 7, with every seat 
in the house sold, and a second large audi- 
ence for an added performance, Feb. 6, 
in the shape of a Matinée-Rehearsal 
called the Wellesley Matinée-Rehearsal, 
because it was primarily arranged to ac- 
commodate members of the Faculty and 
students of Wellesley College, although 
it was open also to the many others of 
the general public unable to secure seats 
for the over-crowded evening perform- 
ance, and who took advantage of the op- 
portunity offered to hear a repetition of 
the same programme for the first staging 
of the play in this country. 

* — * 


MAETERLINCK has done a_remarka- 
ble thing in ‘Sister Beatrice’ and the 
one or two other plays that constitute his 
very latest work. In ‘Sister Beatrice’ 
and in ‘ Monna Vanna,’ at least, he has 
humanized his drama to an extent one 
would have believed impossible from his 
earlier plays. His earlier plays all phi- 
losophized an emotion, strikingly, haunt- 
ingly, it is true, yet, after all, abstractly. 
Now, without loss of his old distinctive 
quality, there seems to be a difference 
duc to some magic or other worked in 
the author’s mind of late by his love, per- 
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haps, as they say, for a woman of power, 
who, luckily for his dramas, is also an 
actress. And so his later plays do more 
than philosophize an emotion. They 
emotionalize the philosophy they suggest. 
You do not need to understand the sym- 
bol. You feel the emotion and see the 
beauty. 

‘Sister Beatrice’ combines the old and 
the new manner and is, in several ways, 
cne of the most notable short plays of 
our time. 

It was written in 1901. Although so 
recent a play it is already dear to many. 
It tells how a young Flemish nun, by no 
means disloyal in heart to her faith, but 
peculiarly attached to her sisterhood and 
the ministrations it is her office to de- 
vote to the shrine of the Virgin, is won 
by an overwhelming human love for the 
accomplished Prince Bellidor, to leave 
the convent for the world with him. 
The Virgin, taking compassion on the 
sorely troubled heart of the young nun, 
descends from the niche, where in the 
shape of an image she has hitherto dwelt 
coldly apart from her worshipers, and 
assuming Beatrice’s look and her aban- 
doned mantle and veil, she now takes 
her place so that her sisters never know 
she has fled. 

How the Virgin is accused of robbery 
and sacrilege and is taken to be scourged, 
how she silences evil tongues and harsh 
judgments and melts all hearts by mir- 
acles of song and light and living flowers, 
one must feel the play in action quite 
fully to enjoy or to appreciate the beauty 
of the close, when, twenty-five years 
later, the Virgin mounts her pedestal 
again, and Beatrice returns, worn with 
woe, yet wise to see, as she lies dying, 
how beautiful in human hearts the com- 
passion mistakenly shown to her by her 
sisters might be if it were real. 

* * * 


THE play was given in the translation 
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made by B. Miall, which erroneously 
we think, renders Maeterlinck’s flexible 
simple French prose into stilted English 
blank verse. Often, however, the version 
is happy. It is supremely so in the Vir- 
gin’s Song at the opening of Act I1., which 
it would be hard to translate better in any 
respect. More often, in comparison 
with the French, the diction is affected. 
It is contorted in such phrases as ‘no 
longer know my body how to hide,’ and 
“no need that any me commiserate,’ or 
blundering in ‘They spoke of this to 
Francis and to Paul’ for ‘ He told me 
of Paolo and Francesca,’ and ‘the stars 
that wait for you as you upon the thresh- 
old trembling stand’ for ‘the stars that 
trembling wait for you upon the thresh- 
old.’ Neither was the text altogether 
fortunate in the cutting it had received. 
Here and there it condensed the action 
to advantage, but at two or three vital 
points it drew blood from the very heart 
of the play in its most human and most 
modern aspects as conceived by Maeter- 
linck. 

Nevertheless, and largely because the 
main part, the two-fold réle of Sister Bea- 
trice and the Virgin, was in the hands of 
an actress who was susceptible to the 
more human and modern aspects of the 
play and artistically true to them in her 
acting, the performance was not merely 
charming in its more superannuated qual- 
ity of monastic pictorialness, but moving 
also in its appeal to the living heart of 
today, and noble in its gentle persuasion 
unto such compassion upon all loving 
suffering souls as the Virgin shows both 
in the action and in this song which is 
the essence of the play: 


‘TI hold to every sin 
To every soul that weeps 
My hands with pardon filled 
Out of the starry deeps. 
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There is no sin that lives 

If love have vigil kept; 
There is no soul that dies 

If love but once have wept. 


And though in many paths 
Of earth love lose its way, 

Its tears shall find me out, 
And shall not go astray.’ 


* * * 


Miss KATHERINE JEWELL EvERTS, 
who took the part which is so essentially 
the very body and spirit of the play, ac- 
complished, despite all disadvantages, some 
remarkable work at each phase of the ac- 
tion. As the simple-hearted girl, defence- 
less against her lover by reason of her pur- 
ity, she was apprehensive of the evil men- 
ace of his passion only as the morning 
dew might be apprehensive of noon-day 
heat, and the intonation of her every 
word had in it the crystal clear freshness 
and innocency of day-break. As the 
Virgin, she was less consummately equal 
to the grave requirements of the part, 
that is, to personate an infinite tender- 
ness, yet keep it lucid, absolutely uner- 
ring, holy, and remote for all its pity. 
Still, even this she suggested in many a 
lovely guise, but most notably by an ec- 
stasy of facial expression, during the mas- 
terly eloquent silence while the accusing 
nuns were fuming and fretting around 
her, like angry bees, crying ‘ Sacrilege!’ 

Her work reached its highest eminence 
in the third act, where there is room for 
a climax of tragic depth, for fierce and 
abject pain, and also for a hard bitter- 
ness, in itself unbeautiful perhaps, but 
excellently faulty, scornful, and human, 
and indicative besides of the poet’s great- 
est dramatic power. That bitterness 
was missed, at one point, where it pecu- 
liarly suits the artistic irony of the situa- 
tion, in ‘Ah! Heavens Angels! Ah! 
Where are they, tell me, and what do 
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they do?’ But it was present and full 
of force in the lines led up to—‘ Lest 
it should suffer, being one night mad, I 
killed.’ Here and in the harsh intensity 
of ‘ Look you, it is I, and all my kind, 
who live beyond the pale and have no 
rest, that do the bitterest penance to the 
end!’ the audience was supremely moved, 
a sufficient proof of the controlled artis- 
tic energy flowing forth from her. 

Bellidor, as played by Mr. Pietro Is- 
ola, in Act I., was extremely handsome, 
and the part vibrated with princely pas- 
sion, necessarily compelling sympathy in 
a less degree, because marked, as it should 
be, with the reproach of a half-insincere 
fire. 

The Priest was played by Mr. Selskar 
Gunn. He was gifted with an admirable 
voice for the part, from which it was a 
pity to lose the weight of authority and 
the unctuousness of sanctimony it would 
have been easy to add. 

The Abbess, played by Miss Dorothy 
E. Berry, and the Nuns and Peasants 
played by other pupils of Mrs. Erving 
Winslow, who staged the play, added 
freshness of face and picturesqueness of 
outline to a piece whose atmosphere was 
not all it ought to have been, yet whose 
glamour and beauty were very subtle and 
unusual. 

The stage setting made from a design 
by Mr. Pietro Isola was satisfyingly ap- 
propriate and artistic. 

* * * 

Tue music for ‘Sister Beatrice,’ like 
the music for the Irish Plays, was un- 
usual and suited to the drama. The in- 
cidental music was entirely melody and 
plain song sung in the course of the ac- 
tion of the play by some twenty-five 
voices from the choir of the Church of 
the Advent, under the direction of Mr. 
A. W. Snow, who had harmonized in 
the musical modes fitting their four- 
teenth century themes the Ave Maris 
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Stella, ‘ Hail Star of the Sea’ of the mir- 
acle scene, and the Peasants’ hymn of 
thanks, O Gloriosa Virginum. 

The Virgin’s Song was sung by Mas- 
ter Scorgie in a soprano of marvelous 
purity and range to music composed for 
it by Helen A. Clarke. The music be- 
tween the acts was rendered on the or- 
gan by Mr. S. B. Whitney and Mr. A. 
W. Snow, and was chosen to suit the 
medieval temper of this Miracle Play. 

fe * * 


THE standard thus set and practically 
attained in the two presentations now 
given under the auspices of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club Movement should 
go a long way, since it is the first step 
in such enterprises that is most difficult, 
toward proving that this undertaking 
may be carried to so high a point artis- 
tically as to exercise a genuine influence 
upon the taste of audiences, and through 
that upon prevailing standards of stage 
art. 

* * * 

Ir the new creative impulse in the 
drama is the profoundest artistic energy 
astir in contemporary World-literature, 
—and this seems to be more apparent 
every day, — then it is also evident that 
to Henrik Ibsen’s uncompromising gen- 
ius the primal shock of power is due, 
awakening new possibilities of life where 
before was torpor. 

His quickening influence was pecu- 
liarly needed in the English-speaking 
countries. Yet there he has oftenest 
been met with dullness, or by some mis- 
chance which blighted an opening other- 
wise advantageous. 

In a private letter not long ago re- 
ceived from our most honored poet and 
critic. Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
he mentioned incidentally in referring to 
Miss O’Neil’s recent performances of Ib- 
sen, an interesting instance of a lost op- 
portunity we had once here in America 
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to initiate a translation of a famous play 
of Ibsen’s, which reached us finally two 
years later by way of England, through 
Miss Lord’s translation, and afterwards, 
many years later, through Mr. Archer’s. 

With Mr. Stedman’s permission we 
now make these facts public for the first 
time. In the spring of 1880, Mr. Er- 
nest L. Oppenheim, a Wall Street 
banker, U. §S. Consul at Gothenberg, 
Sweden, completed an English transla- 
tion of the ‘ Doll’s House,’ which was 
written by Ibsen in 1879, and sent it to 
Mr. Stedman. It was submitted for 
publication to Mr. Henry Holt, a most 
open-minded publisher, who had been pe- 
culiarly hospitable to translators. Mr. 
Stedman had recognized in Ibsen, then 
practically unknown here, an original 
force bound to be widely recognized. 
And Mr. Holt for his part was almost 
persuaded to accept the MS. In the 
light of Ibsen’s later vogue even here, as 
well as in Europe generally, Mr. Holt 
has often expressed his regret that a time 
of dullness in the book trade disinclined 
him to utilize this pioneer English ver- 
sion of Ibsen’s most talked-of Social play. 
At that time ‘The Emperor and Gal- 
ilean,’ a play which belongs to his earlier 
dramatic period, was the only one that 
had found a translator in Miss Ray. 

Mr. Oppenheim is now a New York 
resident again, and has seen several 
‘Doll’s House’ versions made public, 
but his own, perhaps, the first, has never 
been published. 

©. @ 

BurNE-JoNES in the recent biography 
of him by his wife speaks of humanity as 
a single feminine personality in a deeply 
suggestive spirit. He says: 

‘I can never think of collective hu- 
manity as brethren and sisters; they 
seem to me “ mother” —more nearly 
mother than mother nature herself. To 
me, this weary, toiling, groaning world 
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of men and women is none other than 
our lady of the sorrows. It lies on you 
and me and all the faithful to make her 
our lady of the glories. Will she ever be 
so? Will she? She shall be, if your 
toil and mine, and the toil of a thousand 
ages of them that come after us can make 
her so!’ 
* * * 

THE Nobel prize in _ Literature, 
$40,000, has this year been divided be- 
tween Frédéric Mistral, the Provencal 
poet, and José Echegaray, the Spanish 
dramatist. 

Both men represent not merely liter- 
ary genius and attainment, but work 
against disbelief and in spite of obstacles. 
Mistral sought to revive the Provencal 
language and re-initiate a poetical move- 
ment which the Philistine insisted was 
dead and ought to be dead, very much as 
Yeats and his colaborers have since sought 
to awaken the old spirit of artistic and 
poetic Ireland when no man would hear 
that there was any virtue in it. 

Echegaray has also insisted against 
skepticism and incredible mental gross- 
ness that the earnest drama of conscience 
and tragedy was above all needed in a 
country where it was said, as it is still 
said in America, that it is only practicable 
to assemble audiences for amusement for 
dancing and horse-play and the comedy 
of the superficial in spectacle or the friv- 
olous in manners. 

* * * 

Despite the old saw that ‘ human na- 
ture is always the same,’ there comes out 
once in a while some striking bit of evi- 
dence to show that even that which 
makes the most universal appeal to our 
common human nature, the beauty of a 
woman, is subject to many a variation, 
many a whim, not easily to be accounted 
for save on the counter suppositions that 
‘the law of life is change,’ and the basis 
of absolute beauty is that fickle thing, 
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individual taste. Mr. George Philip 
Krapp, in the December Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, notices, for example, the 
cbb and flow of good opinion about Cres- 
sid because of her eyebrows. He points 
out that Chaucer found in her all ‘ graces 
of perfect beauty,’ except her brows: 


‘And, save hir browes joyneden y-fere 
Ther was no lak, in ought I can espyen.’ 


Mr. Krapp rightly objects to Mr. 
Skeat for saying that Chaucer’s descrip- 
tion is his own invention, and he finds 
that both Guido and Benoit give this de- 
fect to the daughter of Calcas, and that 
Dares, in whom he finds the source of her 
famous joined eyebrows, did not account 
it a defect but a peculiar charm. This 
point of view, moreover, is echoed by 
Ovid, who tells how art may supply what 
nature failed to bestow, and by Theoc- 
ritus, whom Lang translates thus: ‘ me, 
even me, from the cave,-the girl with 
meeting eyebrows spied yesterday.’ Ten- 
nyson’s A&none reflects, also, the same 
charm towards which Chaucer’s sympa- 
thy was unawakened, for she was ‘ loveli- 
est in all grace of movement, and the 
charm of married brows.’ 


* * * 


THE point Browning causes Bishop 
Blougram to bring out against himself in 
the course of his famous ‘Apology,’ has 
always seemed to us to be far less a 
point of intellectual than of moral un- 
faith. The Bishop is self-exposed, in 
short, as finding it his proper preroga- 
tive for his sheep to feed him, ay, mo- 
tion him with deference to the softest 
pasturage, instead of its once occurring 
to him to follow the old fashioned pre- 
cept of the Gospel according to St. John, 
whereby Christ demanded of all who 
should profess themselves his disciples, 
that they should feed his sheep. 
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The Bishop’s exercise of the ‘ will to 
believe’ apart from the question of how 
profitable to himself in material ways he 
made it, is, and will remain, doubtless, 
an interesting phase of Browning’s in- 
genious portrait of a nineteenth century 
prelate, and as such, the following com- 
munication from Miss Gerturde Darling, 
upon which she calls her ‘ pet hypothesis,’ 
will be read with pleasure by many: 


“Tue popular estimate of Bishop 
Blougram is that he is an unbelieving 
priest. The manner of his presentation 
makes this the almost inescapable im- 
pression of the surface reader; but that it 
is not Browning’s own idea of his creation 
seems evidenced by the latter half of the 
monologue, beginning 


Once own the use of faith, I'll find you 
faith. 

We're back on Christian ground. 
call for faith: 

I show you doubt to prove that faith ex- 
ists. 


You 


Browning tells us that the Bishop be- 
lieved only about half he said, but in 
these words the speaker is evidently voic- 
ing his own real sentiments. He is not 
here, as elsewhere in the poem, talking in 
a spirit of ironic raillery, and for the sake 
of argument. He is declaring the pro- 
foundest convictions of his heart, and his 
sincerity with himself is entire. No spur- 
ious ring impairs the genuineness of the 
utterance where the Bishop shows himself 
at the greatest when he says 


Pure faith indeed — You know not what 
you ask! 

Naked belief in God the Omnipotent, 

Omniscient, Omnipresent, sears too much 


The sense of conscious creatures to be 
borne. 


YUM 


137 
It were the seeing him, no flesh shall dare. 


This and what follows is not the expres- 
sion of a hypocrite, or a time-server, or a 
charlatan. It is the ultimate judgment of 
the truly great man, — although the man 
of the world, — the man of affairs and of 
action. 

In refusing to abandon the faith he pre- 
ferred — partly in spite of his reason — 
the Bishop was only exercising what Pro- 
fessor William James calls “ the will to 
believe,” that is, the right to maintain that 
belief which most tempts the inclinations, 
even when the logical intellect is not fully 
convinced. Professor James’s essay by 
the above name might have been written 
with the direct purpose of justifying 
Bishop Blougram, for the essay repeats the 
line of argument in the poem, and there is 
often a curious identity of statement. 
Both assert that objective certitude is im- 
possible; that having moral opinions at 
all, or not having them, is a question of 
will or desire; that faith in a fact can 
help create the fact; that religion offers 
a certain vital good; that we lose this 
good as much by remaining skeptical as 
by positive disbelief; that we can get this 
good only through desire or will, and 
precursive faith; and that, therefore, faith 
based on will or desire is not only lawful, 
but essential. 

Gigadibs, posing as the independent 
liberal against the stereotyped formalism 
of the Bishop, is really less open-minded 
than the latter. He is the greater abso- 
lutist of the two in refusing to accept any- 
thing until it appears signed and sealed 
from the beginning by objective certitude. 
The difference in the mental attitude of 
the two men is set forth by James in stat- 
ing the distinction between the scholastic 
absolutist and the empiricist. He says 
“The strength of his system lies in the 
principles, the origin, the terminus a quo 
of his thought; for us the strength is in 
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the outcome, the upshot, the terminus ad 
quem.’ And he says further, “To 
preach skepticism to us as a duty until 
“sufficient evidence” for religion be 
found, is tantamount therefore to telling 
us, when in presence of the religious hy- 
pothesis, that to yield to our fear of its 
being error is wiser and better than to 
yield to our hope that it may be true. It 
is not intellect against all passions, then; 
it is only intellect with one passion laying 
down the law.” And Blougram is saying 
the same thing, first, when he exclaims to 
Gigadibs: 


Oh, men spin clouds of fuzz where mat- 
ters end, 

But you who reach where the first thread 
begins, 

You'll soon cut that! — which means you 
can, but won’t, 

Through certain instincts, blind, unrea- 
soned-out, 

You dare not set aside, you can’t tell why, 

But there they are, and so you let them 
rule. 


And again when he asks: 


What think ye of Christ, friend? when 
all’s done and said, 

Like you this Christianity or not? 

It may be false, but will you wish it true? 

Has it your vote to be so if it can? 

Trust you an instinct silenced long ago 

That will break silence and enjoin you 
love 

What mortified philosophy is hoarse, 

And all in vain, with bidding you despise? 


Both the essayist and the poet insist 
strongly that faith must be based on de- 
sire. James puts the proposition nega- 
tively in saying, “If your heart does not 
want a world of moral reality, your head 
will assuredly never make you believe in 
one.” And Browning asserts more tersely 
and positively: 
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If you desire faith—then you've faith 
enough. 


He says, too, 


Once own the use of faith, I’ll find you 
faith. 


And James repeats “As a rule we disbe- 
lieve all facts and theories for which we 
have no use.” 

Both writers claim, also, that this pre- 
cursive desire or faith helps to bring about 
the fact. James inquires “ Who gains 
promotions, boons, appointments, but the 
man in whose life they are seen to play 
the part of live hypotheses, who discounts 
them, sacrifices other things for their sake 
before they have come, and takes risks for 
them in advance? His faith acts on the 
powers above him as a claim, and creates 
its own verification. And where 
faith in a fact can help create the fact, 
that would be an insane logic which 
should say that faith running ahead of 
scientific evidence is the ‘ lowest kind of 
immorality’ into which a thinking being 
can fall.” And Blougram, speaking of 
Napoleon, brings out the same thought 
when he asks, 


Where do you find — apart from, tower- 
ing o’er 

The secondary 

Which satisfy 
spise — 

Where do you find his star? — his crazy 
trust 

God knows through what or in what? 
It’s alive 

And shines and leads him, and that’s all 
we want. 


temporary aims 
the gross taste you de- 


— Be a Napoleon and yet disbelieve ie 
Why, the man’s mad, friend, take his 
light away! 


It is an interesting little point to note 
that in arguing against the impractica- 
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bility of indecision in matters of faith, 
the identity of idea in James and Blou- 
gram runs even into the illustration. 
James says, ‘‘ We cannot escape the issue 
by remaining skeptical and waiting for 
more light, because, although we do avoid 
error in that way if religion be untrue, 
we lose the good if it be true, just as cer- 
tainly as if we positively chose to disbe- 
lieve. It is as if a man should hesitate in- 
definitely to ask a certain woman to marry 
him because he was not perfectly sure 
that she would prove an angel after he 
brought her home. Would he not cut 
himself off from that. particular angel- 
possibility as decisively as if he went and 
married some one else?” And Blougram 
continues in the same strain: 


But certain points, left wholly to himself, 
When once a man has arbitrated on, 

We say he must succeed there or go hang. 
Thus, he should wed the woman he loves 


most 

Or needs most, whatso’er the love or 
need — 

For he can’t wed twice. Then he must 
avouch, 


Or follow at the least sufficiently, 

The form of faith his conscience holds the 
best, 

What’er the process of conviction was; 

For nothing can compensate his mistake 

On such a point, the man himself being 
judge: 

He cannot wed twice, nor twice lose his 
soul. 


In one other instance, too, where the 
writers are demonstrating the impossibil- 
ity of absolute conviction in either faith 
or unfaith, the thought of both men runs 
into the same image. Browning says, 


And now what are we? unbelievers both, 
Calm and complete, determinately fixed 
Today, tomorrow and forever, pray? 
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Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset- 
touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s 
death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides, — 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and 
fears 

As old and new at once as nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 

Take hands and dance there, a fantastic 
ring, 

Round the ancient idol, on his base 

again, — 

The grand Perhaps! 


In which James concurs in_ saying, 
“When I look at the religious question 
as it really puts itself to concrete men, 
. then this command that we shall 
put a stopper on our heart, instincts and 
courage, and wait . . till dooms- 
day, or till such time as our intellect and 
senses working together may have raked 
in evidence enough, — this command, I 
say, seems to me the queerest idol ever 
manufactured in the philosophic cave.” 
Outside of the question of the philoso- 
phic verity of the argument, the pith of 
both dissertations lies in the emphasis of 
the affirmation that belief is important 
because it determines action and so in- 
fluences life; and on this point the una- 
nimity of opinion in poet and essayist is 
most clearly set forth. James sums up 
his whole discourse in the statement, 
“The whole defense of religious faith 
hinges upon action. If the action re- 
quired or inspired by the religious hypoth- 
esis is in no way different from that dic- 
tated by the naturalistic hypothesis, then 
religious faith is a pure superfluity, better 
pruned away, and controversy about its 
legitimacy is a piece of idle trifling, un- 
worthy of serious minds. I myself be- 
lieve, of course, that the religious hypoth- 
esis gives to the world an expression which 
specifically determines our reactions, and 
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makes them in a large part unlike what 

they might be on a purely naturalistic 

scheme of belief.” And this is only the 

philosopher’s substantiation of the poet’s 

judgment, 

Belief or unbelief 

Bears upon life, determines its whole 
course. 

And again, 

The common problem, yours, mine, every 
one’s, 

Is — not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be, — but finding first 

What may be, Then find how to make it 
fair 

Up to our means: a very different thing! 

No abstract intellectual plan of life 

Quite irrespective of life’s plainest laws, 

But one, a man, who is man and nothing 


more, 

May lead within a world which (by your 
leave) 

Is Rome, or London, Not Fool’s — para- 
dise. 


Other illustration of the importance ac- 
tion assumes in the minds of both men are 
to be found in essay and poem. James de- 
clares that belief and action are practically 
one. He says, “ This shows that deadness 
and liveness in an hypothesis are not in- 
trinsic properties, but relations to the in- 
dividual thinker. They are measured by 
his willingness to act. The maximum of 
liveness in an hypothesis means willing- 
ness to act irrevocably. Practically that 
means belief.” And Blougram expresses 
his opinion of the comparative worths of 
action and theory, when he says, 


It is the idea, the feeling, and the love, 

God means mankind to strive for and 
show forth 

Whatever be the process to that end, — 

And not historic knowledge, logic sound, 

And metaphysical acumen, sure! 


In these lines, too, Blougram shows the 


kindliness of his real temper toward the 
world. Throughout the poem, his atti- 
tude of contemptuous scorn toward Gig- 
adibs is so marked that it is likely to be, 
and perhaps is generally, mistaken for 
his essential character. But it must not 
be forgotten that Gigadibs, as it appears 
trom the beginning of the conversation, 
has been expressing some disdain of the 
Bishop, and that, as the latter says, 


It’s fair give and take; 

You have had your turn and spoken your 
home-truths: 

The hand’s mine, now, and here you fol- 
low suit. 


Much of the Bishop’s talk is characterized 
by the same flippant banter that marks 
these words, but in those lines where the 
accent of sincerity betrays the real man, 
the tone deepens into that of vital con- 
viction, as when he says. 


You own your instincts? why, what else 


do I, 

Who want, am made for, and must have 
a God 

Ere I can be aught, do aught? — no mere 
name 


Want, but the true thing with what 
proves its truth, 

To-wit, a relation from that thing to me, 

Touching from head to foot — which 
touch I feel, 

And with it take the rest, this life of ours! 

I live my life here; yours you dare not 
live. 


Here, too, again, the churchman finds 
support in the philosopher, who echoes 
the Bishop by saying ‘“‘ Now, to most of 
us religion comes in a still further way 
that makes a veto on our active faith even 
more illogical. The more perfect and 
more eternal aspect of the universe is rep- 
resented in our religions as having pei- 
sonal form. ‘The universe is no longer 
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a mere Jt to us, but a Thou, if we are re- 
ligious; and any relation that may be 
possible from person to person might be 
possible here. This feeling, 
forced on us we know not whence, that 
by obstinately believing that there are 
gods (although not to do so would be so 
easy both for our logic and our life) we 
are doing the universe the deepest service 
we can, seems part of the living essence 
of the religious hypothesis.” 

Gigadibs and Blougram are types of 
the two orders of men, the philosopher 
and the man of action. As the latter, 
Blougram is true to the character of a 
religious leader. Moses, Mahomet, 
Jesus, were not theorists, but men of ac- 
tion. They govern the world even yet to- 
day, not through the influence of specula- 
tive systems, but each by the action of his 
potent personality. Blougram stands con- 
fessed, too, of the truth demonstrated by 
every reformer — and in a less degree by 
every executive — that the idea must al- 
ways lose something in its realization ; and 
that he who would lead people must sac- 
rifice something to the ignorance and 
weakness of men. 

It should not be accounted a falseness 
in Blougram that he made this concession 
to the accomplishment of his purposes. In 
so doing he was only abiding by the tra- 
ditions of the oldest church in Christen- 
dom, and by the practice of its founder. 
The miracles of Jesus were in accord 
neither with his theory nor the rest of his 
practice. As Renan puts it, they “ were 
a violence done to him by his age.” We 
have no right to pigeon-hole as a hypo- 
crite the reformer or leader who accom- 
plishes high ends by adapting himself to 
the ideas of those he leads. Browning 
suggests this at the end of the Apology, 
where he says 


there, I hope, 
By this time he has tested his first plough, 


14! 


And studied his last chapter of St. John. 


intimating that Gigadibs might have ex- 
ercised a greater reticence of criticism. 
The mistake of the latter was in not real- 
izing that sincerity with one’s self is what 
counts. Blougram did realize this, and 
he never stands before Gigadibs in the 
attitude of self-defence. Though, as he 
sat there with his interlocutor, he 


rolled him out a mind 
Long crumpled till creased consciousness 
lay smooth 


he did so for his own satisfaction rather 
than in justification of himself to Giga- 
dibs. As the two characters appear in the 
poem, Blougram is the tolerant man and 
Gigadibs the intolerant. The former, 
more than the latter, realizes the closing 
admonition of Professor James, that 
“No one of us ought to issue vetoes to 
the other, nor should we bandy words of 
abuse. We ought, on the contrary, deli- 
cately and profoundly to respect one an- 
other’s mental freedom: then only shall 
we bring about the intellectual republic; 
then only shall we have that spirit of 
inner tolerance without which all our 
outer tolerance is soulless, and which is 
empiricism’s glory; then only shall we 
live and let live, in speculative as well as 
in practical things.” 


* * * 


AN interesting group of women poets 
and authors distinguishes contemporary 
writing in Italy. Chief among these is 
Ada Negri of Lombardy. She was born 
of a working mother and her life has 
been spent among the working classes 
whose cause she befriends. She has pub- 
lished two volumes of lyrics. Vittoria 
Aganoor is a Venetian, artistic, aristo- 
cratic, cultured, and a poet. ‘Teresa 
Venuti of Rome is versed in Greek and 
Latin and her poems are both strong and 
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delicate. Another Roman poetress, Gra- 
zia Pierantoni, has received special praise 
from D’Annunzio. Grazia Deledda is 
from Sardinia and in her poems and noy- 
els she has brought the island mountains 
and the primitive shepherd life of the 
people into touch with her readers. Ma- 
tilde Serao is a Greek Italian born in 
Patrasso of a noble Greek woman and 
a Neapolitan exile. There is a haunting 
quality about the best of her work. 
Readers of Poet Lore will remember it 
in the brief example of her story telling 
art given here, ‘ The Story of Greece’ in 
the Summer Number last year. Annie 
Vivanti is a cosmopolitan, born in Lon- 
don of an Italian father and German 
mother, and as a girl educated in the 
United States. Her volume of poems 
‘ Liriche’ was published in 1890. 


* * * 


A PERFORMANCE of Browning’s ‘ Pippa 
Passes’ was given Dec. 8, 1904, at the 
Studebaker Theatre in Chicago, by pupils 
of the Chicago Musical College School 
of Acting under the direction of Mr. 
Hart Conway, and this was announced, 
also, to be the first performance ever 
given of ‘ Pippa Passes.’ But this is not 
correct. It was given for the Boston 
Browning Society under the direction of 
Helen A. Clarke on the Copley Hall 
stage, May 23, 1899, and it has been re- 
peatedly staged since then by various 
clubs in public halls in the suburbs of 
Boston and throughout New England, 
the songs specially composed for Miss 
Clarke’s representation being used again 


and again. 

The Chicago presentation was repeated 
Feb. 1, 1905, at Sinai Temple in Chi- 
cago, and prefaced Sunday, Jan. 29, by 
a sermon-study on the play, delivered at 
All Souls Church by Dr. Jenkin Lloyd 


Jones. 
* * * 


To Mr. F. C. Evans of Philadel- 
phia we are indebted for the following 
translation of one of Verlaine’s most mu- 
sical poems. It keeps the original metre, 
and much of the music, while adhering 
closely to the French expression: 


AUTUMN SONG 
BY VERLAINE 


THE viols’ cry 
In winds that die 
Whilst autumn dies 
My heart hath torn 
With its forlorn 
And languid sighs. 


Weary and white 
When through the night 
The hours are tolled, 
Once more I fain 
Would weep again 
For days of old. 


And on the vast 
Remorseless blast 
Upborn I go, 
Hurled hence afar 
As dead leaves are 
Blown to and fro. 
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